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That Hopkins was both a priest and a poet has led many critics 
to investigate what appears to them as a problem of reconciling 
two incompatible modes of life. At least some of these studies 
have concluded that Hopkins’ diversified activities were not con- 
flicting but actually complementary. A number of writers have 
viewed his poems in the light of their religious significance ; how- 
ever, no systematic attempt has been made to consider Hopkins’ 
poetic theory in relation to his professed beliefs. Yet a study of 
that theory reveals a conception of poetry founded on an essen- 
tially Christian view of art. 

Like many other literary theorists, Hopkins considered the 
relation between art and nature; but, while some of his statements 
on this subject may sound similar to those made by other men, 
his treatment of the problem is peculiar to his whole theory, and 
he derives consequences from his conception of this relation that 
would hardly be logical in any other system. In an address based 
on the opening of the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius, Hop- 
kins discusses both nature and art in terms of creation. The natural 
world, he notes, was created by God out of nothing and, as God 
created everything that is besides Himself, it follows that man 
can create nothing. 


But MEN OF GENIUS ARE SAID TO CREATE, a painting, a poem, a 
tale, a tune, a policy; not indeed the colours and the canvas, not the words 
or notes, but the design, the character, the air, the plan. How then? — from 
themselves, from their own minds. And they themselves, their minds and 
ru + creatures of God: if the tree created much more the flower and the 

uit. 


\Note-Books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. Humphrey House 
a. Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 301. Hereafter referred to as 
0 é- 00 8. 
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Thus men are merely ‘‘said to’’ create; for their activity resembles 
that of God, the only true Creator, but is not identical with His, 
Therefore, human creation may be called such only by analogy, 
Unlike the Deity, man does not create from nothing; he must act 
upon materials which exist independently, to which he gives form 
though it too derives from God. 

As this is the case, a problem arises in respect to the activity 
of human creation which has no bearing upon the divine. Because 
the artist creates a design, character, air, or plan from materials 
not of his own making, man is faced with the problem of finding 
the proper manner of dealing with his materials. One possible 
solution might involve the setting up of criteria for the selection 
of certain types of subject matters suitable for art. But Hopkins 
never defines any set objects for artistic treatment. Rather, he 
turns to the nature of the human creator himself who should be 
capable of seeing any object of God’s creation in such a manner 
that it becomes suitable as an art object. It is notable that Hopkins 
writes that ‘‘men of genius’’ are said to create, for the term 
‘‘genius’’ indicates first, that not all men are capable of artistic 
creation; and second, that the power requisite for this activity is 
natural and not artificial. His consideration of artistic creation, 
therefore, is based upon his conception of the power of the artist, 
and — because the value of art becomes dependent upon the nature 
of its creator — Hopkins defines the standard of art in terms of 
qualities proper to the artist. 

Throughout his remarks on art, Hopkins makes reference to 
the way in which the artist should view his object. He defines 
this attitude as one of seriousness when he writes Robert Bridges 
that ‘‘a kind of touchstone of the highest or most living art is 
seriousness ; not gravity but the being in earnest with your subject 
—reality.’’*® This statement actually involves two concepts: one 
concerning the artist and the other relating to the nature of his 
materials. While the agent is free to deal with any subject he 
wishes, he is, nevertheless, to direct his attention to the ‘‘reality” 
of his matter. Rather than looking to the appearance of things, 
Hopkins expects the artist to see beyond them, to perceive that 
significance which can be known only when an object is viewed in 


2Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. Claude Colleer 
Abbott (London: Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 225. Hereafter referred 
to as Letters. 
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THE POETIC THEORY OF G. M. HOPKINS 3 


relation to God who gives it being or reality. The artist must deal 
with truth.* When Hopkins writes of Swinburne’s genius as func- 
tioning ‘‘without truth, feeling, or any adequate matter to be at 
function on,’’* he refers not to the mere subject matter of Swin- 
burne’s poems but rather to what that poet was incapable of seeing 
in his subject —that which gives it reality. Hopkins could, in 
fact, explain exactly what Swinburne lacked; for the kind of 
perception requisite for the artist assumes a penetration possible 
only to the Christian mind. As, in Hopkins’ terms, God is the 
Maker of all things and He alone gives them being, a perception 
of reality is equivalent to a recognition of God as Creator. For 
this reason, it is the man who is capable of this religious insight 
who is potentially the greatest artist. 

This intimate relation between the capacity of the artist and 
the adequacy of his subject matter is dependent upon Hopkins’ 
analogy between natural and artistic creation. Although the artist, 
unlike God, works with materials not of his own creation, his 
attributes, like those of God, are reflected in his work: and so his 
insight into reality, as exhibited in his product, gives evidence of 
the character of the artist just as the qualities to be perceived in 
natural objects give evidence of their Creator.° The man who per- 
ceives reality sees more than appearances, for he apprehends the 
participation of all creatures in the qualities of God, and this 
insight is a mark of his character. Insofar as he has this knowl- 
edge, the artist is then himself participating in a divine attribute 
—that of understanding. In this sense of participation only does 
the artist have character. As men ‘‘themselves, their minds and 
all, are creatures of God,’’ they can reflect the qualities of their 


s*This poem will assuredly be prized even in such a volume; yet it troubles 
me, for it seems to me perverse and founded on an unreality. For first, taking 
all quite in earnest, as we must, we must know that the blessed cannot mar their 
bliss by any grief, so that no promise is needed. ... We must take your poem 
then as the lovely expression of an overstrained mood and, what is so com- 
mon, an insight coupled with an oversight.’’ Further Letters of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins: including his Correspondence with Coventry Patmore, ed. Claude 
Colleer Abbott (London: Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 193-94. Here- 
after referred to as Further Letters. ‘‘I did find one fault with it [Bridges’ 
‘Ulysses’] which seems to me indeed to be the worst fault a thing can have, 
unreality. . . . Believe me, the Greek gods are totally unworkable material ; 
the merest frigidity, which must chill and kill every living work of art they 
are brought into.’’ Letters, pp. 216-17. 

‘Ibid., p. 304, 

5“T do not think I have ever seen anything more beautiful than the blue- 
bell I have been looking at. I know the beauty of our Lord by it.’’ Note- 
Books, pp. 133-34. ° 
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Creator. Accordingly, the reflection of the qualities of God in 
nature, or in the soul of the artist, or in the work of art, may be 
termed ‘‘inscape’’ and may be perceived by the artist in nature® 
or by the observer in the work of art.’ Thus, ‘‘inscape’’ in a poem, 
for example, may be identified with design, character, or style — 
that which is ‘‘created’’ by the artist* and which reflects his power 
to perceive ‘‘inscape’’ in his object. 

But while insight is a necessary preliminary to the creation of 
a work of art; the making itself is, of course, an activity; and 
Hopkins considers it as such. His conception of the identity of 
purpose in all human creation® led him to be more concerned with 
the manner in which the artist serves God than with his develop- 
ment of specific technical skills. Because the context of this poetic 
theory is found in the nature of the artist, Hopkins’ statements 


6The perception of ‘‘inscape’’ in nature depends on the capacity of the 
observer. ‘‘The chestnuts down by St. Joseph’s were a beautiful sight. ... 
When the wind tossed them they plunged and crossed one another without 
losing their inscape. (Observe that motion multiplies inseape only when in- 
scape is discovered, otherwise it disfigures.)’’ Ibid., p. 133. 

7In a painting, for example: ‘‘Intense expression of face, expression of 
character, not mood, true inscape—TI think it could hardly be exceeded.” 
Ibid., p. 193. 

8... what I call inscape, that is species or individually-distinetive beauty 
of style.’’ Further Letters, p. 225; ‘‘. . . it is the virtue of design, pattern, 
or inscape to be distinctive. . . .’’ Letters, p. 66. 

Austin Warren has defined ‘‘inseape’’ as ‘‘any kind of formed or focussed 
view, any pattern discerned in the natural world . . . an ‘insecape’ is not 
mechanically or inertly present, but requires personal action, attention, a 
seeing and seeing into.’’ Gerard Manley Hopkins by the Kenyon Critics 
(Norfolk: New Directions, 1945), pp. 76-77. Hereafter referred to as Kenyon 
Critics. But ‘‘insecape’’ is not a ‘‘view’’; it is the perceivable reflection of 
the creator in his product, whether natural or artificial, whether or not the 
observer does actually perceive it. Hopkins is always more concerned about 
man’s duty of seeing the ‘‘inscape’’ of God’s creations than about the 
existence of that ‘‘inscape.’’ Cf. ‘‘I thought how sadly the beauty of in- 
scape was unknown and buried away from simple people and yet how near at 
hand it was if they had eyes to see it and it could be called out everywhere 
again.’’ Note-Books, p. 161. 

W. H. Gardner notes that ‘‘inscape’’ is an ‘‘insight by Divine grace, into 
the ultimate spiritual reality.’’ Gerard Manley Hopkins (London: Secker and 
Warburg, 1944), p. 27. But Gardner quotes in support of his definition 
Hopkins’ statement that ‘‘whenever I took in an inseape of the sky or sea 
I thought of Scotus.’’ Surely ‘‘inscape’’ here refers to something which 
exists but which man may or may not perceive. As such it is the object of 
man’s insight —‘‘the ultimate spiritual reality’? — but not the act of in- 
sight which perceives that reality. Hopkins uses the term ‘‘instress’’ to denote 
an impression of ‘‘inscape.’’ ‘‘I saw the insecape though freshly, as if my 
eye were still growing, though with a companion the eye and ear are for 
the most part shut and instress cannot come.’’ Note-Books, p. 171. 

9¢, . . God [has] a purpose, an end, a meaning in his work. He meant 
the world to give him praise, reverence and service; to give him glory....- 
Man was created. Like the rest then to praise, reverence, and serve God; 
to give him glory.’’ Ibid., pp. 302-3. 
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about the limitations of human activity, of which creation is one 
type, become relevant to an exposition of his ideas on art. Thus, 
remarks drawn from his theological writings may have bearing 
on his conception of the nature of the artist whose natural powers 
are simply greater than those of other men. Although, Hopkins 
argues, man’s creative power (like any other of his powers) is 
the result of a natural capacity, neither the possession nor the 
exercise of that capacity are entirely dependent upon man himself 
—they are the result of God’s grace. Thus, the human is differ- 
entiated from the divine Creator not only by his use of already 
existent materials but also by his dependence upon another agent 
as a condition of his power to act.’° In his comments on the 
Spiritual Exercises, he notes that grace is a shift by which God 
moves man so that he consents to God’s will and wishes to be and 
to do only that which God wishes."’ It is only by such ‘‘corre- 
spondence’? to God that man is capable of creation in a sense 
analogous to that of the creation effected by the Deity. Insofar as 
man conforms, relinquishes all claim to his human capacities and 
desires,’ he becomes like Christ,’* the model whom all men should 
aim to follow. Yet, Hopkins urges, this conformity does not destroy 
the individuality of man but rather develops it, for correspondence 
“best brings out the nature of man himself, as the letter on a 
sail or device upon a flag are best seen when it fills.’’’* 


10Cf. ‘*You are not like an artist; for he forms one body from another 
as his mind chooses; his mind has the power to give external existence to 
the form it perceives within itself by its inner eye —and whence should it 
have that power unless You made it? It impresses that form upon a material 
already existent and having the capacity to be thus formed, such as clay or 
stone or wood or gold or such like. And how should these things have come 
to be unless You had made them to be? It was You who made the workman 
his body, and the mind that directs his limbs, the matter of which he makes 
what he makes, the intelligence by which he masters his art and sees inwardly 
what he is to produce exteriorly, the bodily sense by which he translates 
what he does from his mind to his material, and then informs the mind of 
the result of his workmanship, so that the mind may judge by the truth 
Which presides within it whether the work is well done.’’ Augustine Confes- 
sions, xi. 5. 

1Note-Books, p. 332. 

12¢Por grace is any action, activity, on God’s part by which in creating 
or after creating he carries the creature to or toward the end of its being, 
which is its self sacrifice to God and its salvation.’’ Ibid. 

16, | . so that so far as this action or activity is God’s it is divine stress, 
holy spirit; and as all is done through Christ, Christ’s spirit, so far as it is 
action, correspondence, on the creature’s it is actio salutaris; so far as it is 
looked at in esso quieto it is Christ in his member on the one side, his mem- 
ber in Christ on the other.’’ Ibid. 

“Ibid., p. 343. Cf. ‘And yet it is the holiest that shows his freedom 
most. . .’’ Ibid., p. 336. 
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This resulting individuality is achieved because, in Hopkins’ 
terms, man does not receive grace passively; he may either refuge 
it or consent to it.1° This activity is free, because it is of the will,” 
The greatest freedom, however, is not of choice between alter. 
natives but of what Hopkins calls ‘‘pitch’’ or emphasis. This 
delimitation of the meaning of freedom qualifies the activity of the 
artist as Hopkins explains it in ‘‘On a Piece of Music’’: 


Not free in this because 

His powers seemed free to play: 
He swept what scope he was 
To sweep and must obey. 


The argument is not that the artist lacks freedom of the will" 
(9 that such freedom does not consist in a choice between alter. 

atives. The artist is not free to express a character other than his 
own, but he is free to stress, to make positive, the expression of 
his mind. Although the direct.on of the will may be determined 
by God, whose grace affects man in favor of the right objectives, 
the stress is not constrained by any power outside man, and the 
artist is certainly responsible for the intensification — the actual- 
izing of the will. Freedom consists in the distinctive pitch of the 
will. This pitch or positiveness is, then, actual and not merely 
possible,’* and it is actual by virtue of its distinctiveness. This last 
conclusion is explained by Hopkins’ identifying the positiveness 
of the will with Scotus’ ecceitas,’® the individualizing form by 
which each actual thing differs from any other.*® Thus, when man 


15‘Ordinarily when grace is given we feel first the necessity or constrained 
act and after that the free act on our own part, of consent or refusal as 
the case may be.’’ Ibid., pp. 225-26. 

16¢¢, . . where there is will it is free action, moral action.’’ Ibid., p. 328. 

17Robert Bridges interpreted: ‘‘The fragment, on a piece of music, No. 
67, is the draft of what appears to be an attempt to explain how an artist 
has not free-will in his creation. He works out his own nature instinctively 
as he happens to be made, and is irresponsible for the result.’’? Poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. Robert Bridges (2d ed., London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), p. 99. Hereafter referred to as Poems. : 

18**So also pitch is ultimately simple positiveness, that by which being 
differs from and is more than nothing and not being . . .’’ Note-Books, p. 
328, 

19] bid. 

20Duns Scotus claims that a substance is individual through some positive 
entity. Opus Oxoniense. Bk. II. dist. 3. q.6.n.9. As one cannot divide genus 
into further genera, nor species into further species, so the individual cannot 
be divided into further individuals, and this last is the ultimate distinction. 
Ibid., n.11, The individual entity from which the individual difference comes 
is the ultimate reality of the being, which is not matter to anything else (as, 
for instance, genus is the matter of species) except to existence. It is form 
~ determines the matter, form, and composite of the substance. Ibid, 
n. 15. 
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wills to conform his actions to those determined by God as right, 
he asserts his own freedom; and it is by virtue of this freedom 
—which man possesses above all other beings —that he is the 
most distinctive, the most individual of all earthly creatures.”' 
Because the character of the artist is constituted of seeming 
contraries: conformity and individuality ; these same two qualities 
will appear in the work of art, which is a reflection of its creator. 
By conforming to the divine order, the artist realizes his own indi- 
vidualizing form; by the insight made possible by such conform- 
ity, he perceives form in the things about him and may realize 
that form artistically by representing it in his product. The object 
created then mirrors the insight of its maker. The genius that is 
thus reflected is ‘‘beauty and perfection in the mind,’’? for it is 
the genius that creates the work of art. This reflection is possible 
because of Hopkins’ analogizing of art and nature in regard not 
only to the process of creation but also to the finished product 
itself. Thus, as Hopkins finds three levels of beauty in man — that 
of the body, that of the mind (‘‘such as genius’’), and that of 
character —** he finds three analogous levels of poetic language.** 


The first and highest is poetry proper, the language of inspiration. . . . The 
second kind I call Parnassian. It can only be spoken by poets, but is not in 
the highest sense poetry. It does not require the mood of mind in which the 
poetry of inspiration is written. It is spoken on and from the level of a poet’s 
mind, not as in the other case, when the inspiration which is the gift of 
genius, raises him above himself. For I think it is the case with genius that 
it is not when quiescent so very much above mediocrity as the difference be- 
tween the two might lead one to think, but that it has the power and privilege 
of rising from that level to a height utterly far from mediocrity; in other 
words that its greatness is that it can be so great... . In a poet’s particular 
Parnassian lies most of his style, of his manner, of his mannerisms if you 
like. ... The third kind is merely the language of verse as distinct from that 
of prose.25 


The parallel between the two hierarchies is indicative of the rela- 
tion between the artist and his work. The manner in which the 
lowest level is defined is significant by its lack of mention of the 
role of the artist, for the genius of the creator plays an important 


21¢¢, . . human nature, being more highly pitched, selved, and distinctive 
than anything else in the world .. .’’ Note-Books, p. 309. 

22Ibid., p. 263. 

23Letters, p. 95. Cf. Note-Books, pp. 261-65 where the same three levels 
are attributed to Christ. 

24Although the passage has specific reference to the art of poetry, Hopkins’ 
system, as it is based upon the nature of man rather than on the nature of 
one species of art, is sufficiently broad in its context that any statements 
about one particular art may be translated into the terms of any other. 

*5Further Letters, pp. 69-71. 
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part in the creation of the highest art. The second level, on the 
other hand, is too obviously permeated by the personality of the 
man. Hopkins has defined the attitude of the artist towards his 
materials in terms of two complementary factors — individuality 
and correspondence, and neither of these two aspects can exist 
without the other. Parnassian poetry, therefore, exhibits not real 
but only apparent individuality. The language of inspiration, how- 
ever exhibits true distinctiveness, because the poet is raised ‘‘above 
himself.’’ 

The three levels of art are defined in terms of the artist and 
differentiated by the degree of form realized by him. The one 
element that man ‘‘creates’’ is the formal element; design, charae- 
ter, air, plan, and form itself — whether in the artist or in his 
work — derives from God. The role of the artist is to discover the 
form that the Lord has given to all His creatures and to embody 
it— by means of powers conferred by grace —in his product. 
While the artist is not free to express a nature other than his own, 
he is free to realize character by correspondence to grace. If he 
rejects grace — which is divine inspiration —he fails to attain 
individuality. The poet who writes merely in the ‘‘language of 
verse’’ produces a work whose quality is not affected by the nature 
of its maker. The translation is merely mechanical, for no individ- 
ualizing form is called out from the materials; parts are simply 
put together with reference only to a convention. Parnassian, how- 
ever, has some form in that the artist does mould his materials. 
But the form to which the Parnassian poet conforms is not real. 
He develops ‘‘mannerisms’’ that are affected extensions of his 
eccentricities but he does not attempt to realize his true character 
which would be devoid of personal peculiarities. Real form is a 
result of inspiration, of insight to which the poet conforms. Only 
in a moment of inspiration, derived from grace, can the artist 
realize character; otherwise, he must rely on his own personality 
which imposes a pseudo-form upon his materials. If the revelation 
is past but the poet continues to write, his verse becomes Parnas- 
sian, routine.*° In each new work, materials are now assembled in 
the same way; the poem is not distinctive and individual — it is 


26‘*Great men, poets I mean, have each their own dialect as it were of 
Parnassian, formed generally as they go on writing, and at last, — this is 
the point to be marked,— they can see things in this Parnassian way and 


describe them in this Parnassian tongue, without further effort of inspira- 
tion.’’ Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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like every other work composed by the same personality.27 But 
the artist of character, by his will to correspond to grace, does 
receive fresh inspiration for each work, and can thus mould his 
materials into a distinctive form. The ‘‘inscape’’ to be perceived 
is made by God; its artistic realization depends on Him. 

To say, however, that each work of art should be ‘‘new’’ and 
that diction should be appropriate to subject is to state a position 
tenable by most critics. But Hopkins’ method of determining this 
distinctiveness and appropriateness is peculiar to the schematism 
of his poetic theory as a whole, for, to him, these qualities are 
possible only in the work of a particular kind of person. In Hop- 
kins’ terms, no amount of training in versification, no accumula- 
tion of technical learning can make the great poet. It is the man_ 
who freely wills to correspond to God’s grace that is capable of 
insight worthy of artistic transmission. It is this capacity” that 
distinguishes character, and when Hopkins uses that gferm it 
refers to power of insight, the communication of which ‘is depend- 
ent upon no ordinary powers but which relies upon the divine. 
Character, then, is to be discerned in ‘‘poetry proper.’’ Hopkins 
explains the foundation for the outward manifestation of inner 
form when he writes: 


It is certain that in nature, outward beauty is the proof of inward beauty. 
... Fineness, proportion of feature comes from a moulding force which 
succeeds in asserting itself over the resistance of cumbersome or restraining 
matter... and this moulding force, the life, is the form in the philosophic 
sense, and in man this is the soul.2% 


Hopkins’ analogy between nature and art clarifies the significance 
of this statement to his literary theory. In true creation, God 
makes not only form but matter so that a complete object is pro- 
duced instantaneously. Man, on the contrary, must work with 
matter which is essentially unamenable because not made merely 
for his uses. He can, however, make a new whole out of originally 
disparate materials by his own activity; with God’s assistance, 
he may succeed in realizing form in these materials. And because 


27**There is a higher sort of Parnassian which I call Castalian ... it is 
too characteristic of the poet, too so-and-so-all-over-ish, to be quite inspira- 
tion’? Thus a passage in Wordsworth is ‘‘rather too essentially Words- 
Wworthian, too persistently his way of looking at things.’’ Ibid., pp. 72-73. 

*8Ibid., pp. 158-59. Cf. ‘‘. . . what I call inseape (the very soul of art) 
-..’? Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dizon, 
ed. Claude Colleer Abbott (London: Oxford University Press, 1935), p. 135. 
Hereafter referred to as Correspondence. 
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Hopkins equates form with ‘‘life’’ or being, he may proceed to 
attribute individuality to it, for that which is actual is distinctive” 

If then, a sensible object reflects the qualities of the force that 
gives it being, the work of art will have form and therefore dis. 
tinctiveness in proportion to the fineness of the insight of the artist, 
The criteria of artist and work alike are formulated, by Hopkins, 
in terms of the seemingly contrary factors that characterize the 
actions and the works of the true Christian — conformity and 
individuality. This insistence on the quality of character results 
in a dichotomy of statements about the nature of art which when 
considered separately appear contradictory but which actually 
refer to the two qualities which together produce the highest kind 
of art. Thus, in writing of an artist, Hopkins speaks of Purcell’s 
‘‘distinctive quality in genius’’® and simultaneously claims that 
‘*Purcell’s music is none of your d—d subjective rot (so to 
speak).’’* Similarly, ‘‘inscape”’ is in art ‘‘species or individually- 
distinctive beauty of style’’*? but not ‘‘individual style or man- 
ner.’’** ‘‘Distinctiveness’’ refers not to the kind of difference 
engendered by personality but rather to that deriving from con- 
formity. Similarly, ‘‘species’’ is used in the sense of ‘‘sensuous 
presentation’’ or ‘‘image’’ of the true individual. But, subjec- 
tivity and mannerism relate only to the personal difference of the 
artist as man, which is only seemingly distinctive. The statements 
are consistent because the first type refers to reality, and the latter 
to appearance which may be deceiving. 

From his concept of character, Hopkins derives more particu- 
larized criteria to be applied to the work of art itself. His reasons 
for objecting to the conventional and commonplace* are reasons 


29Duns Scotus argues that, analytically, we can distinguish individuality 
apart from existence. Existence is the ultimate act but is subsequent to other 
qualities, including individuality. Thus, whatever has being also has indi- 
viduality. Op. cit., Bk. II. dist.3, q.3, n.3. 

30Letters, p. 83. 

31]bid., p. 84. 

82Further Letters, p. 225. 

88Letters, p. 111. 

84°¢Their [the Lake Poets] keepings are their weak point, a sort of 
colourless, classical keepings; when Wordsworth wants to describe a city or 
a cloudscape which reminds him of a city it is in some ordinary rhetorical 
stage-effect of domes, palaces, and temples.’’ Correspondence, p. 99. ‘I find 
in your poems, marked with character throughout and human nature and 


not ‘arrangements in vowels sounds,’ as Mallock says, very thinly costuming 


a strain of conventional passion, kept up by stimulants and crying always 


in a high head voice about flesh and flowers and democracy and damnation.”’ 
Letters, pp. 72-73. 
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peculiar to his theory as a whole. Precision of detail in poetry is 
essential, because it reflects the artist’s capacity for perceiving the 
relation between his object and the cause of its being. This per- 
ception would be one of ‘‘inscape’’ — the reflection of the qualities 
of the Creator in His creatures. Because God has given distinc- 
tiveness to each actual thing, the more individuality the artist 
sees in his object the greater is his perception of the reflection in 
it of God’s power. But the artist’s vision alone is insufficient unless 
it is communicable, and therefore the means by which subject 
matter is represented in the work of art becomes a point for dis- 
eussion.*® The artist’s struggle to make matter amenable to his 
own uses is involved in Hopkins’ seemingly simple statements 
about problems of execution for, as the artist realizes form in 
originally isolated materials, he makes of them one distinctive 
object in which material parts are no longer unrelated. As words 
are among the materials of the poet, they must be as specific and 
distinctive as the subject matter of his poems.** This precision, 
Hopkins claims, is dependent on the character of the artist for 
to describe an object precisely the poet must see its individuality. 
Lacking insight, he fails to perceive distinctiveness and he can 
represent only what he knows, which —in this case —can be a 
merely personal impression. Because the object of man’s vision, 
the relation of God to His creatures, is an objective one, which 
exists whether the artist perceives it or not; the merely subjective 
passions of the man intervening between his subject matter and 
the manner of its representation in the work constitute an element 
detrimental to the highest poetry. Thus, one requisite of the artist’s 
treatment of his materials is ‘‘naturalness.’’ 

Though many theorists would insist on this quality, the term 
has a specialized meaning for Hopkins. The combination of con- 
formity and individuality in the attitude of the artist demand 
‘“‘naturalness’’ insofar as any affectation assumed by the artist 
indicates an intrusion of personality and will result in the kind 


36°‘ Now no one admires more keenly than I do the gifts that go into Burne 
Jones’s works, the fine genius, the spirituality, the invention; but they leave 
me deeply dissatisfied as well... . It is their technical imperfection I cannot 
get over... . Now this is the artist’s most essential quality, masterly execu- 
tion... .’? Correspondence, p. 133. 

%6°* ‘Tiseuss’d’ seems to me prosaic. The language of the line has an 
exact propriety, I know, but that is not enough; propriety of diction is the 
special excellence and attainment of rhetoric; poetry must have, down to its 
least separable part, an individualizing touch. .. .’’ Further Letters, p. 155. 
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of mannerism that distinguishes Parnassian.*’ This factor is reflect- 
ed in a poem by the diction as well as by the calling out of distine- 
tiveness in objects of thought and feeling. Hopkins often criticized 
his fellow poets for using unnecessary inversions, archaisms, and 
other affectations which, he felt, destroyed the impression of the 
earnestness of the artist.** Thus, diction in poetry (and the corre- 
sponding element in any art) is not a technique independent of 
the other factors involved in the artistic process. Only the poet 
whose character is adequate will possess a sufficiently keen per- 
ception of his subject matter that it can be expressed in precise 
terms.*® The mannerisms that mark Parnassian derive from the 
poet, but individuality results from the perception of ‘‘inscape”’ 
in the object, and fidelity to that ‘‘inscape’’ produces naturalness. 
Expression that conforms to the object will not be affected by acci- 
dental peculiarities in the point of view held by the man who 
observes it; the real form exists, and it is the artist’s duty to call 
it out. Thus, ‘‘naturalness’’ for Hopkins is relevant not to the 
artist as personality but to the agent whose mind is ‘‘a creature 
of God’’: the man who, by conforming to the model of his Creator, 
becomes himself an individual and a creator of distinctive works. 

The criterion of naturalness Hopkins applies also to his prosody. 
In the preface to the manuscript of his poems he writes: ‘‘Sprung 
Rhythm is the most natural of things.’’*° Here again naturalness 
is opposed to personal affectation and purely subjective mannerism 


87**This is in the main what is meant by artificial poetry; it is all Par- 
nassian,’’ Further Letters, p. 75. 


38°“By the by, inversions — As you say, I do avoid them, because they 
weaken and because they destroy the earnestness or in-earnestness of the 
utterance.’’ Letters, p. 89. ‘‘I must add there was another fault with Ulysses 
and it was to the same effect and same defect of unreality; I mean the 
archaism of the language. .. . It destroys earnest; we do not speak that way; 
therefore if a man speaks that way he is not serious. . . .’’ [bid., p. 218. 

89David Daiches has written that to Hopkins ‘‘the reality of the experi- 
ence could only be adequately conveyed by the essential movement and pat- 
tern of the words, by the most scrupulously skilful disposition of language 
that would give the poem what he called ‘insecape,’ that inner unity and 
design which corresponds to the uniqueness, the actuality of the experience 
expressed.’’ Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940), p. 26. The statement might be qualified, for according to Hop- 
kins, the attitude of the artist must be correct to be individual, and the 
skill with which he uses language depends upon his mental acuity; it is not 
a merely technical skill to be achieved by merely technical means. If the 
poet achieves ‘‘the actuality of the experience’’ his language will be appro- 
priate but he must first be given the gift of character which will be reflected 


in the design of the poem; and his experience must be not only unique, it 
should be Catholic. 


40Poems, p. 5. 
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that obtrudes personality upon the poet’s work. When he gives 
Robert Bridges his reasons for using sprung rhythm, Hopkins 
cites its naturalness. 

Why do I employ sprung rhythm at all? Because it is the nearest to the 
rhythm of prose, that is the native and natural rhythm of speech, the least 
forced, the most rhetorical and emphatic of all possible rhythms, combining, 


as it seems to me, opposite, and one wd. think, incompatible excellences, 
markedness of rhythm —that is rhythm’s self—and naturalness of expres- 


sion.41 

The standard of verse is thus defined in terms of its proximity 
to the rhythm of prose. Prose rhythm is ‘‘the least forced, the 
most rhetorical’’ because its lack of restrictions permit a maximum 
of variation, allowing the poet to place his stress where it is best 
suited to the bringing out of his meaning. But the prosody of verse 
differs from that of prose by the employment of metre which adds 
uniformity to the otherwise unburdened variety of prose rhythm.** 
Hopkins’ insistence on the use of metre derives from his postu- 
lation of the necessity of beauty to poetry.** 

It is significant that in an early essay, On the Origin of a Beauty: 
A Platonic Dialogue, Hopkins sets up the principles of beauty 
through a detailed analysis of a natural object, the chestnut-fan. 
The analysis leads to the formulation of a definition of beauty 
which ‘‘is not the excellence of any two things or more in them- 
selves, but those two things as viewed by the light of each other 

..’** and ‘‘beauty therefore is a relation, and the apprehension 
of it a comparison.’’** Once the principle has been established, it 
is applied to the various forms of artificial beauty: painting, music, 
and literature.*® Thus, beauty, as it impresses the mind, has its 
origin in a perceivable relation between likeness and difference, 
and neither in isolation is beautiful or gives pleasure. Regularity, 
or equality of proportion, is prerequisite to any delight that may 

‘iLetters, p. 46. Cf. ‘‘. . . sprung rhythm once you hear it, it is so emi- 
nently natural a thing and so effective a thing that if they [poets] had 
known of it they would have used it.’’ Ibid., p. 156. 

_ The repetition of feet the same or mixed without regard to how long, 
is rhythm. Metre is the grouping of a certain number of feet. There is no 
metre in prose though there may be rhythm.’’ Note-Books, p. 229. 

4s*¢, . . in serious poetry the standard and aim is strict beauty and if 
the writer misses that his verse, whatever its incidental merits, is not strict 
or proper poetry. .. .’’ Letters, p. 133. 

‘4Note-Books, p. 64. 

45Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

#6**Rhythm therefore is likeness tempered with difference. . . . And the 


beauty of rhythm is traced to the same causes as that of the chestnut-fan. 
Ibid., p. 74. 
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be obtained from the perception of variation. As this principle js 
not of man’s invention but inheres in the beauty of natural objects, 
it is a natural principle. 

Man, therefore, attempts to create beauty by embodying in his 
own product those qualities which give beauty to objects in nature, 
It is notable, however, that Hopkins distinguishes between beauty 
which is a ‘‘relation’’ and the apprehension of it which is a ‘‘com- 
parison,’’ for that relation is thus conceived as beautiful whether 
or not it is perceived by any audience. Furthermore, although the 
recognition of this principle is drawn by man from a contempla- 
tion of concrete objects, the law itself is independent of its embodi- 
ment in physical form; it is simply proved by its application to 
all kinds of beauty. Beauty is a universal in which particulars 
participate. Although the Dialogue is an early work*’ and rests on 
no explicitly theological premises, Hopkins’ later dependence upon 
religious ideas in no way negates the principles previously set forth. 
What the more mature critic adds to these original concepts is 
the identification of the universal with its divine source, which 
consequently leads to the postulation of the necessity of grace for 
the creation of beauty in conformity to its idea. 

To Hopkins who defined beauty in a religious context, the senses 
and mind of man are created by God in such a way that he is 
satisfied by proportion and disturbed by its absence,** and the 
principle which determines the effect of beavty is again a natural 
one; for ii is not devised by man but is a consequence of human 
nature.*® The Deity had a purpose and meaning when He made 
man sensitive to the effects of beauty. Therefore, man has been s0 
made that he is capable of starting with the pleasures of sensory 

47It is dated May 12, 1865. Note-Books, p. xxiii. 

48Hopkins’ predilection for the Petrarchian Sonnet form is defended in 
terms of its rhythmic proportions; it is divided unsymmetrically — into octet 
and sestet — and also symmetrically — in two line units. Also: ‘‘it pairs off 
even or symmetrical members with symmetrical (the quatrains) and uneven 
or unsymmetrical with uneven (the tercets). And even the rhymes, did time 
allow, I could shew are founded on a principle of nature and cannot be 
altered without loss of effect.’’ Correspondence, p. 72. 

49Hopkins refers to Saint Augustine’s work on prosody as supporting his 
own theories of the beauty of proportion. bid. He is also in agreement with 
the earlier writer on the appeal of this beauty to human nature. ‘‘ When we 
seek things suitable for the way of our nature and reject things unsuitable 
we yet know are suitabie to other living things, aren’t we here too rejoicing 


in some law of equality when we recognize equals allotted in more subtle 
ways?’’ Of Music. vi. 13. 
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attraction and proceeding to those of the contemplation of God.” 
For this reason, the artist is expected to use all possible means 
for the creation of sensible beauty. His audience will then be led 
from a perception of artistically ordered relationships to the com- 
prehension of the origin of their beauty; eternal and immutable 
laws that govern all God’s creation. Thus, by producing a work 
of art, man fulfills what Hopkins considers the purpose of his 
being: the glorification of God ;*' for a work of art, though concrete 
and mutable, is a reflection of the immutably divine laws of 
beauty.°? Because these laws are eternal — emanating from God 
and not subject to the personality of man — and because they are 
so constructed as to appeal to the nature of man, they are 
“natural.’’ The great poet is capable of perceiving these laws and 
of constructing verse in conformity with them. . 

In applying this principle of beauty to the history of prosody, 
Hopkins can account for irregularities introduced into standard 
metres, which give a pleasing variety in verse,®* and also for the 
repeated reversals in poetic feet, which make for the particular 
pleasure perceivable in counterpointed rhythm. Because beauty 


s0This is true of any kind of beauty that may be sensibly perceived by 
man, Hopkins writes of Keats: ‘‘Reason, thought, what he did not want to 
live by, would have asserted itself presently and perhaps have been as much 
more powerful than that of his contemporaries as his sensibility or impres- 
sionableness, by which he did want to live, was keener and richer than 
theirs.’? Further Letters, p. 238. 

51Note-Books, p. 303. 

52°*TLet your light shine before men that they may see your good works 
(say of art) and glorify yr. Father in heaven (that is, acknowledge that they 
have an absolute excellence in them and are steps in a scale of infinite and 
inexhaustible excellence.) ’’ Letters, p. 231. 

53°¢ |. the reversal of the first foot and of some middle foot after a strong 
pause is a thing so natural that our poets have generally done it, from Chaucer 
down, without remark and it commonly passes unnoticed and cannot be said 
to amount to a formal change of rhythm, but rather is that irregularity 
which all natural growth and motion shews.’’ Poems, pp. 2-3. 

5sCounterpoint occurs when the reversal is repeated in two feet running. 
Poems, p. 3. Hopkins uses twirls to mark these reversals in ‘‘God’s Gran- 


deur,’? MS.A. 
The world is charged with the grandeur of God.... 


_ Generations have trod, have trod, have trod... . 


‘Counterpoint . . . the musical analogy is absurd. . . . There can be 
nothing of the sort in verse, for only one voice and melody exists, and 
an attempt to ‘mount’ a second metre on the first would merely play 
havoe with its structure.’?? D. S. MacColl, ‘‘Patmore and Hopkins: Sense 
and Nonsense in English Prosody,’’ London Mercury xxxvi (July, 1938), 
224, But Hopkins does not claim that both rhythms ‘‘exist’’ at once. He 
asserts that the superimposed rhythm is heard while the mind of the hearer 
‘naturally supplies the natural or standard forgoing rhythm.’’ Poems, p. 3. 
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is a relation between likeness and difference, traditional prosody 

was discovered to be inadequate by those poets able to discern its 
lack of variety. Sprung rhythm, therefore, is the ‘‘most natural 
of things,’’ because it occurs in other forms of sound which please 
according to this natural principle — in common speech and writ- 
ten prose, for instance, when they do have rhythm,” and in that 
music which pleases because it is not monotonously regular. As 
he claims that sprung rhythm is natural, Hopkins must yet explain 
in just what way his prosody adheres to the laws for the construe- 
tion and perception of beauty. 

Hopkins first attributes great regularity to his prosodic system. 
Because each rhythmic unit should, for beauty, be in some way 
equal to others in the verse, he divides sprung rhythm so that 
the feet are all equally long or strong.®® This is accomplished by 
having one stress make one foot®? and by having each stress bal- 
anced by the same degree of slack so that the proportions of each 
foot are identical. It is this equality that makes the foot a unit. As 
long as the principle of equal strengths is retained, variation in 
the number of slack syllables in no way disrupts the agreement 
among the feet, as for each accent — and each accent is equal to 
any other — there is an equal amount of unaccentuation no matter 


55*¢Thus in his metres the stress is the foundation. . . . And since stress 
is the basis of common speech rhythm we may say that this sprung rhythm 
approximates to the rhythm of speech.’’ C. Day-Lewis, A Hope for Poetry 
(New York: Random House, 1935), p. 172. The critic next finds an objec- 
tion to sprung rhythm, because as Hopkins uses it ‘‘it does not conform 
closely enough to common speech rhythms.’’ Jbid., p. 173. But Hopkins need 
not be condemned for failing to follow his own precepts, for in his poems 
he uses not only rhythm but metre, and the latter immediately differentiates be- 
tween common speech and the use of the same rhythm in verse. 

56°*In Sprung Rhythm, as in logaoedic rhythm generally, the feet are 
assumed to be equally long or strong and their seeming inequality is made 
up by pause or stressing.’’ Poems, p. 4. ‘*A foot is two or more syllables, 
running to as many as four or five, grouped about one strong beat.’’ Note- 
Books, p. 227. ‘*. . . the beat is measured by stress or strength not number, 
so that one strong may be equal not only to two weak but to less or more.”’ 
Ibid., p. 235. 

The following lines of ‘‘The Windhover’’ illustrate the use of a varying 


number of slack syllables as utilized in sprung rhythm. (I am using Gardner’s 
collation of MSS. A and B, op. cit., p. 99.) 


High there, how he rang upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his eéstacy! then Off, off férth on swing, 


As a skate’s heel sweeps sméoth on a b6w-bend: the hdarl and gliding 

Rebiffed the big wind. My héart in hiding 

Stirred for a bird, — the achiéve of, the m4stery of the thing! 
5tIbid., p. 3. 
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what the number of slack syllables.** The foot may have only one 
syllable, for then that syllable has not only the stress but also the 
slack that other syllables in the foot would have otherwise pro- 
vided. Because to stress a syllable is to bring out its nature by 
saying it louder and more clearly, unaccented syllables tend to 
be slurred.*! Thus, Hopkins uses time-marking devices simply as 
a4 guide to accentuation. If the speaker dwells upon a syllable, he 
recites it more emphatically.** If, on the contrary, he hurries over 
a number of syllables, he cannot stress them clearly.’ Rests and 
dwells are often needed when monosyllabic feet occur; holding 
enforces emphasis and makes the one syllable equal in strength 
to other feet containing several syllables. Slurring is most fre- 
quently designated when a large number of slacks are contained 
in one foot; the unstressed syllables must be spoken the more 
lightly because all together they are equivalent in strength to one 
accent. Thus, as stress and slack are proportionately equivalent 
in each foot and as thesis and arsis are the same in each,” a suffi- 


58‘His failure to recognize the time-marking function of secondary stress 
led him into insuperable difficulties.’’ Harold Whitehall, Kenyon Critics, p. 
42. But sprung rhythm is based on accent and not time, ‘‘. . . it is a matter 
of accent only, like common rhythm, and not of quantity at all.’’ Corre- 
spondence, p. 41. However, Hopkins did ‘‘recognize’’ secondary stress which, 
he claimed, when occurring in an emphatic position is given real stress. He 
notes of ‘‘The Raven’’ that all the beats are not actually equal, but few 
readers notice this absence of marking ‘‘so inevitably does the mind supply 
it.’? Further Letters, p. 180. Also ‘‘in Milton few lines have five real 
stresses, one or two being blank, though in idea there are always five.’’ Ibid. 

“Correspondence, p. 22. Thus, three one syllable feet are used in line 
thirteen of ‘‘Spring and Fall’’—the first slack is carried over from the 
line before; in scanning, the stress comes on the first syllable of the foot. 

‘What | héart | héard of, | ghést | giéessed.’’ 


60Further Letters, p. 179. 

61] bid, 

62The circumflex and rest are used by Hopkins to mark syllables that are 
to be lengthened in recitation, as in MS.A of the ‘‘The Sea and the Skylark.’’ 


Left hand off land I hear the lask ascend 


— 
With rash-fresh more, repair of skein and score. 
6’Long loops over words indicate hurrying; loops over syllables show that 
they are to be tied together. The first line of ‘‘ Felix Randal’’ utilizes both 
marks, as shown in MS. A. 


Félix Randal the farrier, O he is déad then? my ditty all énded. 


‘Feet may be mixed but the beat must be commonly the same or near- 
Aad Note-Books, p. 228. In mixed rhythm, ‘‘feet of the same kind may be 
used interchangeably, as iambs with anapests, because both belong to rising 
rhythm, or trochees with dactyles, because both belong to falling rhythm. 
Correspondence, p. 21, Augustine also argues that diverse rhythms may be 
Joined as long as they agree with respect to arsis and thesis. Of Music iv. 8. 
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cient degree of likeness is achieved in the metre. Proper reading 


—and Hopkins provides his marks to indicate the correct mode § 


of delivery — shows this equality. 

Because verse is more regular than prose, means of variation 
are particularly necessary in this form of composition; for the 
more set the pattern of the structure the more need there is for 
devices of avoiding unpleasing sameness. It was this element of 
variety that Hopkins found too often lacking in the conventional 
English metres, and therefore, he enumerates various ways such 
as the caesura and tonie accent — by which monotony of rhythm 
may be prevented.*** Sprung rhythm allows an unusual degree of 
variation because, as long as the poet maintains feet of equal 
strengths, the number of slack syllables within each foot need not 
be uniform. Strength or stress and not number is the determining 
factor, but variation in number may be effectively used to relieve 
severe regularity. As sprung rhythm has, therefore, great variety, 
counter-pointing is not needed and is actually hardly permissible, 
because the form is not sufficiently fixed that the listener can 
mentally supply it while hearing the variation.** But devices of 
variation other than counterpoint are used in sprung rhythm. 
Outrides — slack syllables added to a foot and not counted in the 
nominal scanning** — secure an effect of double rhythm similar 
to that of counterpoint but, as outrides do not affect a whole line 
but alter only a part of it, they do not unduly disturb the pattern 
of the metre. Alliteration and rhyme are fitting insofar as they 
contain elements both of likeness (in the sounds) and of difference 
(in the words) 

Hopkins’ definition of poetry, simple as it may appear, is the 
only one that could follow logically from the premises of his 
argument: ‘‘Poetry is speech framed for contemplation of the 
mind by way of hearing or speech framed to be heard for its own 

64aNote-Books, pp. 237-41. 

65Correspondence, pp. 40-41. 


66Poems, pp. 4-5. Outrides are marked in ‘‘Hurrahing in Harvest.’’ MS. B. 
Summer ends now; now, barbarous in beauty, the stooks arise 


Around; up above, what wind-walks! what lovely behaviour. . . . 


67‘¢Rhyming to the eye in no way helps the rhyme, rather the contrary, for 
there are two elements in the beauty rhyme has to the mind, the likeness or 
sameness of sound and the unlikeness or difference of meaning, and the 
last is lessened by any likeness the words may have beyond that of sound.” 
Note-Books, pp. 245-46. 
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sake and interest even above its interest of meaning.’’** The def- 
inition is significant by its demarcation of the two aspects of this 
particular art: the sensory pattern, made up of the structural 
elements of rhythm, metre, and rhyme; and the thought content 
which is conveyed and enforced by these structural elements. Under 
the first head, Hopkins includes the various elements which, 
through a combination of repetition and variation, create for the 
audience the sensible impression of beauty. The rhythmic pattern 
must first be perceived by the hearer or he will receive no pleasure 
from the variation, for beauty consists in a relation between regu- 
larity and difference, and neither in itself pleases but results 
respectively in either monotony or lawlessness. Simultaneously, 
variety must be perceived along with the sameness of sound, and 
this too is achieved by the new prosody. By employing sprung 
rhythm, the poet enhances the interest of meaning in his verse. 
Sprung rhythm is remarkably flexible and permits the greatest 
forcefulness of expression.*® As a set number of slack syllables are 
not demanded, the poet can restrict himself to using only those 
words that are essential to convey his meaning without adding 
superfluous ones merely to make his line conform to the conven- 
tional counted metre.” Fidelity to the ‘‘inscape’’ of the poet’s 
object is possible because no artifices intrude upon the manner of 
expression. 

The repetition of a stress pattern is most beautiful when the 
units themselves —the feet — contain elements of both likeness 
and difference; the beauty is itself ‘‘inscape.’’’ It conforms to 
the natural laws of beauty, which can be perceived and realized 
only by the man who is capable of insight. Fidelity to ‘‘inscape’’ 
of speech results in naturalness, a prosody devoid of personal 
affectation. The creation of interest of sound is dependent, there- 


p. 249. 

“The principle of sprung rhythm is ‘‘a better and more natural principle 
than the ordinary system, much more flexible and capable of much greater 
effects.’’ Correspondence, pp. 14-15. 

70¢, . . for why, if it is forcible in prose to say ‘lashed: rod,’ am I obliged 
to weaken this in verse, which ought to be stronger, not weaker, into ‘lashed 
birch-réd’ or something?’’ Letters, p. 46. . 

Poetry is in fact speech only employed to carry the inscape of speech 
for the inscape’s sake — and therefore the inscape must be dwelt on. Now if 
this can be done without repeating it once of the inscape will be enough for 
art and beauty and poetry but then at least the inscape must be understood 
48 so standing by itself that it could be copied and repeated. If not/ repeti- 
tion, oftening, over-and-overing, aftering of the inscape must take place in 
order to detach it to the mind.’’ Note-Books, pp. 248-49. 
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fore, upon the same factors as those requisite for the establishment 
of interest of meaning. Because sensible form is an embodiment 
of inner form, it cannot be realized except through powers con. 
ferred by grace. Though analytically separable, the two kinds of 
interest do not exist in isolation. The aim of serious poetry is strict 
beauty, but Hopkins places the beauty of character above all other 
kinds, and this quality — while it may be sensibly represented — 
can be described in its reality only in moral terms.”* The character 
of the artist, as reflected in the work, is judged by standards that 
hold for values broader than purely artistic ones — they are stand- 
ards that apply to the man as well as to the poet.”* For Hopkins, 
the merits of poetry cannot be determined by standards applicable 
only to that art; its values are dependent upon and are judged 
by principles deriving from the conception of artistic production 
as an act that may be called ‘‘creation’’ only by analogy. 


72The qualities comprising Christ’s beauty of character include tender- 
ness, courage, and love of man. Note-Books, pp. 264-65. 

73°*The only just judge, the only just literary critic is Christ, who prizes, 
is proud of, and admires, more than any man, more than the receiver himself 
can, the gifts of his own making.’’ Correspondence, p. 8. 
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THE POETIC THEORY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


By Joun K. MATHIsOon 
Stanford University 


Since Hopkins’ poetic beliefs are scattered throughout his ex- 
tensive correspondence, his critical statements are isolated, and 
are thus deprived of the clarification they might have had in the 
context of complete essays.' As a critic, therefore, Hopkins is partic- 
ularly subject to misinterpretation. By bringing together, however, 


- statements made at one time to Baillie, at another to Dixon, or at 


still another to Bridges or Patmore, we can see what his position 
is when looked at as a whole, not what it seems at one time from 
one passage, at another time from another. 

This assembling will show, I think, that Hopkin.’ statements 
are not mere off-hand remarks, but that he took as much care with 
the expression of his theories, poetic, political, or religious, in his 
letters, as others would in essays for publication. In his corre- 
spondence he makes reference to a letter that he had destroyed 
because he was not satisfied with his treatment of the subject in 
question,? and in the letters that are preserved the discussions of 
poetry are their own proof of the seriousness and care with which 
they are written. Seen together, they form a consistent and reason- 
ably complete body of poetic doctrine, one moreover in which may 
be found much of value for the criticism of any poetry. 


Letters of G. M. H. to Robert Bridges; and the Correspondence of G. M. H. 
and Richard Watson Dizon, ed. by Claude Colleer Abbott, in two volumes; 
Oxford, University Press; London, Milford, 1935, 594 pp. Further Letters 
of G. M. H., Including his Correspondence with Coventry Patmore, ed. by 
C. C. Abbott, N. Y., Oxford University Press, 1938, 336 pp. Cf. also, The 
Note-Books and Papers of G. M. H., ed. by Humphrey House, Oxford, 
University Press; London, Milford, 1937, xvi + 159 pp., and Hopkins’ 
Preface in the Poems. 

*Cf. To Bridges, pp. 114-116. On these pages are letters numbered ‘LXXI- 
A’ and ‘LXXI.’ ‘LXXI-A’ is a fragmentary form of ‘LXXI.’ Of this 
fragment Robert Bridges wrote, ‘Never sent found among papers’ (To 
Bridges, p. 114). Abbott says, ‘This fragment ... is obviously part of the 
first and discarded attempt to write the next letter’ (To Bridges, p. 114). 
LXXI’ begins, ‘This is that promised letter, begun on St. Agnes’ Eve... 
but found fault with and begun again’ (To Bridges, p. 116). The finished 
letter is dated six days later than the fragment. 
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I—The Function of Poetry 


Though there has been some purely ‘‘aesthetic criticism,’’ there 
has never been a widely accepted belief that literary art was an 
end in itself. Even critics who consider it possible to make purely 
‘‘aesthetic’’ judgments of a literary work have not usually thought 
such a Judgment was sufficient.* Hopkins himself, who thought it 
possible to make purely ‘‘artistic’’ judgments, did not regard such 
judgments as adequate in practice, but believed the critic had to 
consider the moral effect of the work on a reader. He wrote, for 
example, of Dumas’ Lady with the Camellias, 

I daresay it is a graceful and pathetic story —why shd. it not be? With 
regard to the morality it is true no doubt dxd@¢ [absolutely] that any 
subject may be chosen for its art value alone and so will not, or rather need 


not, be any scandal in the writer or reader. The question however is the prac: 
tical effect, and is of course one of degree, where no line can be drawn.‘ 


Not denying the possibility of purely artistic judgments of a lite. 
rary work, Hopkins here emphasises the need of considering its 
‘*practical effect’’ on readers in making a final judgment. 

The practical effect was, in Hopkins’ estimation, great. In one 
letter to Bridges he said that works of art were ‘‘to educate” 
and ‘‘to be standards,’’ continuing, ‘‘ Education is meant for the 
many, standards are for public use.’’> He consistently urged 
Bridges not to publish his own poetry in small editions, because 
this practice defeated the educational purpose of writing. Asking 
for one of Bridges’ volumes, Hopkins wrote, 

Neither should you grudge giving me a copy that will be after my time un- 
read. For consider: you aim at oblivion: for that you print 24 copies (s0 
that the College of Apostles on parting could have taken two copies only for 


the needs of all Scythia, suppose, all Parthia, all India, and so on...) You 


can be forgotten as hard at Dublin as anywhere else . . . what more do you 
want.6 


By neglecting to create the largest possible audience for his 
work, the artist, Hopkins believed, was failing to recognize a real 
obligation. For the writing of poetry is difficult and time-consum- 
ing, and time and effort are spent in vain unless the work is known 


8Cf. R. P. McKeon, The Basic Works of Aristotle, New York, 1941, intro., 
p. xxix: ‘‘ Aristotle’s treatment of tragedy in the Poetics is the first attempt 
to consider poetry as art without concern for the educational, therapeutic, 
moral, and political effects of poetry, which were central to Plato’s treatment 
and which Aristotle takes up in the Nicomachean Ethics and Politics.’’ 


‘Further Letters, pp. 81-82. The whole passage should be considered. 
5To Bridges, p. 231. 


*To Bridges, p. 302. 
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and has its opportunity to be influential: ‘‘It is by being known it 
works, it influences, it does its duty, it does good.’’’ As one way 
to increase his audience, Hopkins urged Patmore to increase the 
bulk of his poetic output. He argued that Virgil’s Georgics and 
Bucolics were more read because of the Aeneid than they other- 
wise would be, and that the sonnets of Shakespeare and Dante 
more because of the plays and the Divine Comedy: 


If you wrote a considerable poem more it would not only add to your works 
and fame its own weight or its own buoyancy, but it would bulk out and 
buoy up the rest... . It was by providence designed for the education of the 
human race that great artists should leave works not only of great excellence 
but also in very considerable bulk.§ 

Poetry was important to Hopkins partly because the ‘‘educa- 
tion of the human race’’ was important. Both in his letters and 
in his poetry he stressed the orthodox doctrine of the obligation 
to strive for the fullest development of one’s powers.® Since reason 
is the special characteristic of man, education could not be ne- 
glected. And poetry, he said, is one important means of educating 
the human race. 

It would be hard to find any poet stating less hesitatingly the 
public nature of art and its practical value. Passages expressing 
these views recur. In one place he said that a great poem by an 
Englishman was like a battle won for England. He said that for- 
eigners, even in lands unfriendly to England, respected England 
for its literature, that at the time he was writing England had 
nothing more valuable to offer to other peoples, and that a con- 
tinued supply of the highest quality was needed.’° 

He told Patmore, moreover, that his poems were a good deed 
done for the Catholic Church as well as for the British Empire. 
Although Hopkins had admitted that a literary work could be 
considered for its art value alone, he considered poetry along with 
other forms of art, primarily not only as a means of public educa- 
tion, but as directly capable in its own right of contributing to 
the glory of Church and State. We need not be surprised at 
Hopkins’ saying these things, for he was voicing the general 
sentiment of his order and his Church, though both the order and 


UIbid., p. 231. 

8Further Letters, p. 211. 
%Cf. The Windhover, Poems, 12 in which the beauty of the bird results 
from its ‘‘achieve’’ and ‘*mastery.’’ Also Harry Ploughman, Poems, 43, and 
4s Kingfishers Catch Fire, Poems, 34. 

10Further Letters, pp. 220-221. 
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the Church may, in practice, have neglected the artist in modery 
times." 

_ Although Hopkins’ theory is clear, it may be said that his 
practice refuted it. The paradox, however, is only apparent, for 
he was not from his own point of view an artist: his own role was 
not to glorify Church and State with poetry. He was first a priest, 
with the added specific duties of a teacher. In fulfilling these 
functions lay his service, and time for poetry could be obtained 
only by sacrificing his chosen work.'? 

Hopkins stated that it would be useless to publish the few 
poems that he had written, because there was little hope that he 
would have time to write more. Unless he could publish frequently, 
he thought that he could not gain an audience, and without an 
audience, he thought a poet worked in vain.'* Hopkins’ theory is 
clear and definite, but it applied to professional poets, of whose 
number he was not. We know him as a poet because Bridges pub- 
lished, years after his death, some carefully saved poems known 
only to a few friends and written in his few leisure hours. 


II — The Requirements of a Good Poem 


Poetry was important to Hopkins for reasons which he stated 
explicitly, but it could not fulfill its function unless it did so as 
art of the highest quality. Hopkins’ opinions on the requirements 
of good art are as definitely stated as his opinions on the impor- 
tance of art. The ideal in art, as in man, is the fullest development 
of the possibilities of the form.'* As each soul is unique, and in 
its proper development will be unlike any other soul, so is the form 
of any work of art, and this unique form Hopkins called its 
‘*inseape.’’ The ‘‘inscape,’’ the form, design, or pattern of the 
work of art, is realized by the working together of all its parts. 
In a poem the thought, the diction, the stanza used, the sounds of 
the words, the meter — everything — go to make up the complete 
whole that can exist in no other way. 


11Cf. Francis Thompson’s complaint concerning the Church’s neglect of 
the artist in his essay on Shelley, and Commonweal, xxx, Feb. 14, 194), 
‘*Picasso and Ourselves,’’ by M. A. Couturier, a discussion of the same 
problem. 

12To Bridges, p. 66; With Dizon, p. 88, and p. 93. 

13With Dixon, pp. 29-33. 

14The form of man is the individual soul. In a letter to Bridges Hopkins 
wrote, ‘‘. .. as we Aristotelian Catholics say, that the soul is the form of the 
body ...’’ (To Bridges, p. 95). 
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A stanza from Hopkins’ unfinished poem, On a Piece of Music, 
describes the ideal in art of this kind where perfection of form is 
paramount. 


How all’s to one thing wrought! 
The members, how they sit! 
O what a tune the thought 
Must be that fancied it.15 


Of the importance of form in his own writing Hopkins wrote : 


No doubt my poetry errs on the side of oddness. I hope in time to have 
a more balanced and Miltonic style. But as air, melody, is what strikes me 
most of all in music and design in painting, so design, pattern, or what I 
am in the habit of calling ‘inscape’ is what I above all aim at in poetry. Now 
it is the virtue of design, pattern, or inscape to be distinctive and it is the 
vice of distinctiveness to become queer. This vice I cannot have escaped.'¢ 

Hopkins’ habit of thinking of things in terms of their inscape 
was not confined to works of art, but extended as well to trees, 
branches, or landscapes with a distinctive appearance. Their in- 
seape was their unique form that made them something undupli- 
eatable. In the poem, Binsey Poplars, Hopkins describes how a 


rural landscape was ‘‘unselved’’ when the trees were cut down: 


. . . Since country is so tender 
To touch, her being so slender, 
That, like this sleek and seeing ball 
But a prick will make no eye at all, 
Where we, even where we mean 
To mend her we end her, 
When we hew or delve: 
After-comers cannot guess the beauty been. 
Ten or twelve, only ten or twelve 
Strokes of havoc unselve 
The sweet especial scene . . .17 
Any work of art, then, according to Hopkins, involves first a 
plan, or the idea of the finished work — this is the unique form. 
But it involves also the execution, by which the idea is realized in 
the chosen medium. By defects either in the plan or in the execu- 
tion the finished product is marred. If there is a defect in execu- 
tion the work remains unfinished, its potentialities remain unde- 
veloped. If the original plan is not unified, or if the parts of it 
are ill-proportioned, no kind of execution can be appropriate. 
Hopkins distinguished between these two forms of incomplete- 
ness or imperfection in a work of art when he asked, ‘‘How do 


you express incomplete in execution as opposed to incomplete in 
15Poems, 67. 


6To Bridges, p. 66. 
17Poems, 19. 
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magnitude or extension ?’” Here, the exact size to make the work 
complete, accurately realized, may be considered the plan. The 
following criticism of Tennyson’s poetry will clarify the distine. 


tion: 


To me his [Tennyson’s] poetry appears ‘chryselephantine’; always of precious 
mental material and each verse a work of art, no botchy places, not only so 
but no half-wrought or low-toned ones, no drab, no brown-holland; but the 
form, though fine, not the perfect artist’s form, not equal to the material, 
. .. But the want of perfect form in the imagination comes damagingly out 
when he undertakes longer works of fancy, as his Idylls; they are unreal in 
motive and incorrect, uncanonical so to say in details and keepings. He 
shd. have called them Charades from the Middle Ages (dedicated with per- 


mission to H. R. H. ete.).19 

A comment on one of Bridges’ poems objects to weakness of plan: 
‘The last stanza is a fall-off and unrealizes the whole.’’® The 
poem, according to Hopkins, was complete without the last stanza. 
With the last irrelevant stanza, the plan lost its unity, and the 
poem became an ‘‘unrealized’’ fragment. The problem of execu- 
tion in the last stanza would be unimportant, because the stanza 
should not have been included. 

Since the form or inscape of a complex work can be of a much 
higher order than that of a simple one, complexity of design, in 
Hopkins’ opinion, is an advantage to the skilful artist: 

There is unity of action, as I understand it, if the plot turns on one event, 
incident, or, to speak more technically, motive and all its parts and details 
bear on that and are relevant to that: if they are irrelevant or disconnected 
or involve by-issues then the unity of action is impaired. . . . In general I 


take it that other things being alike unity of action is higher the more com- 


plex the plot; it is the more difficult to effect and therefore the more valuable 
when effected.21 


But if the audience is to receive pleasure in a complex design 
from the sense of the author’s having overcome great difficulties 
successfully, the author needs even more than the power to evolve 
a plan or motive the power of execution. Hopkins maintained that 
masterly execution was the artist’s most essential qualification, 
describing the process as the ‘‘begetting of one’s thought on paper, 
on verse, on whatever the matter is.’’?? In order to do this, he 
says, continuing the metaphor, ‘‘The life must be conveyed into 


18To Bridges, p. 115. 
19With Dixon, p. 24. 
20To Bridges, p. 109. 
21With Dizon, p. 113. 
227bid., p. 133. 
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author’s mind.’’** Developing this theory further, Hopkins sug- 


> work 
. The gested that artists who exercise a deep influence on their own 
istine. times, but whose fame later declines, possess often a creative 
power ‘‘original new and stimulating which afterwards ceasing 
recious to stimulate their fame declines; because it was not supported by 
mh an execution an achievement equal to the power. For nothing but 
terial fine execution survives long.’’** [Italics mine. ] 
y — In other words we might say that when we read or hear contem- 
*¢ He porary works, we find ideas which we have been waiting for, and 
1 per- are eager for, or ideas which surprise us by their novelty and take 
us off guard. Later we realize that the idea, or ‘‘plan,’’ which 
lan: was sufficient to interest us for a time was not ‘‘achieved,’’ not 
The brought to completeness or perfection. We see perhaps what the 
nza, author meant to write, but realize he has not written it. 
the Hopkins’ meaning is clarified in some remarks on Irishmen as 
ecu- poets and critics: ‘‘In general Irishmen are no poets nor critics 
za of poetry, though much alive to what we vaguely call poetry in 


nature and language and very capable of expressing it in a vague 
rhetorical way. They always mistake the matter of poetry for 
poetry.’”*> [Italics mine.] According to Hopkins then, the fault 
of Irishmen’s poetry is that it lacks perfection of execution. It has 
no ‘‘individuation”’ or ‘‘inscape.’’ Again, he wrote, ‘‘It is too 
true that the highest subjects are not those on which it is easy to 


+ reach one’s highest.’ By this remark, too, Hopkins makes it 
> clear that in his opinion great ‘‘matter of poetry’’ could not by 
itself guarantee great poetry.?’ 

We might infer from Hopkins’ statement, ‘‘Nothing but fine 
ya execution survives long,’’ that he would prefer a relatively slight 
” work perfect in kind to a performance great in scope but flawed in 
0 detail. But execution cannot be judged apart from what is executed. 
it In practice, moreover, the ideal of justness of proportion and rele- 
ze vance of parts in the plan of the work, and perfection in execu- 
g tion, can only be approached, not attained, according to Hopkins. 

He wrote that in many works that ‘‘teem with genius’’ some imma- 


23] bid. 
241 bid. 
To Bridges, p. 229. 
wibid. 

27When considering Hopkins’ views on the practical importance of poetry, 
we should be sure to remember that he would not praise well meant produc- 
tions of no aesthetic value even though they professed proper patriotic or 
religious sentiments. 
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turities must be expected; continuing: ‘‘We must also acknowl. 
edge that if we criticise in the rigour of justice no human work 
except short pieces of music and small examples in the arts of 
design could stand.’’** This observation shows conclusively that 
Hopkins thought a demand for absolute perfection absurd. And 
he wrote to Baillie that liberality was the first, second, and third 
principle of criticism.*® 

We can see that by applying the poetic theory of Hopkins, 
according to which each work was to be considered a unique, 
unduplicatable whole, whose very nature was its own form or 
‘*inseape,’’ it becomes necessary to consider every work in its own 
terms. Using Hopkins’ method the critic first tries to discover the 
artist’s purpose, and then to see if this purpose has been realized. 
In attempting merely to find out what the artist is trying to do, 
and then attempting to judge whether he has done it, the critic 
is making a purely aesthetic test. After the critic understands the 
complete poem thoroughly, he may apply ethical tests.*° 

A poem very successful according to the criteria we have been 
examining might still be bizarre, and even to skillful readers of 
poetry so odd as to be almost unreadable. Hopkins himself admit- 
ted that emphasis on distinctive form, or inscape, was likely to 
result in a work that was ‘‘odd’’ or ‘‘queer,’’ because oddness and 
queerness are the vices of uniqueness. And Hopkins realized that 
his own poems were subject to this vice. A poem that is odd, one 
different from what we have been used to, is likely to seem obscure, 
and Hopkins’ poems have been considered obscure and difficult. 
Nevertheless, Hopkins’ own statements show that he believed that 
beyond perfection of form and perfect realization of its aim, any 
good poem must, soon or late, be completely clear.*! ‘‘One of two 


28Further Letters, p. 178. 

2Further Letters, p. 58. 

80For a good example of such criticism cf. Judge John M. Woolsey’s 
decision on Joyce’s Ulysses, reprinted in the Modern Library edition, New 
York, 1934, intro., pp. ix-xiv. 

31In a desperate effort to get Bridges to re-read The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land, Hopkins once argued that poetry could be good without being clear. 
But this is in contrast to his usual position. The following excerpts from 
letters are self-explanatory. On August 21, 1877, Hopkins wrote, ‘‘ You say 
you would not for any money read my poem again. Nevertheless I beg you 
will. Besides money, you know, there is love. If it is obscure do not bother 
yourself with the meaning but pay attention to the best and most intelligible 
stanzas. ...’’? On April 2, 1878, he wrote, ‘‘The Deutschland would be more 
generally interesting if there were more wreck and less discourse, I know, 
but still it is an ode and not primarily a narrative.’’ On May 13, 1878, Hop- 
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kinds of clearness one shd. have,’’ he wrote, ‘‘either the meaning 
to be felt without effort as fast as one reads or else, if dark at first 
reading, when once made out to explode.’’*? Criticising one of 
Bridges’ poems he said, ‘‘Your strange poem ‘When from the 
book’ I found very hard to understand and totally unexplosive : 
even now I cannot understand all, especialiy about ‘the best who 

In certain types of poems it is impossible to achieve immediate 
clarity without sacrifice of a more important quality. In reading 
a complex poem we may distort the meaning unless we are kept 
from understanding anything until sufficient information shall 
have been conveyed to enable us to see the whole idea at one 
moment. Such poems, referred to in the passages just quoted, 
Hopkins called ‘‘explosive’’; everything remains dark till the 
moment the complete meaning can be grasped instantaneously. 

To illustrate the kind of poetry Hopkins had in mind when he 
used the term ‘‘explosive,’’ I shall quote his sonnet ‘‘Tom’s Gar- 
land’, and add David Daiches’ comment on it. 


Tom’s Garland: 
upon the Unemployed — 


Tom — garlanded with squat and surly steel 

Tom; then Tom’s fallowbootfellow piles pick 

By him and rips out rockfire homeforth — sturdy Dick; 
Tom Heart-at-ease, Tom Navvy: he is all for his meal 
Sure, ’s bed now. Low be it: lustily he his low lot (feel 

That ne’er need hunger, Tom: Tom seldom sick, 

Seldomer heartsore; that treads through prickproof, thick 
Thousands of thorns, thoughts) swings though. Commonweal 
Little I reck ho! lacklevel in, if all had bread: 

What! Country is honour enough in all of us — lordly head, 
With heaven’s lights high hung round, or, motherground 
That mammocks, mighty foot. But no way sped, 

Nor mind nor mainstrength; gold go garlanded 


kins wrote, ‘‘I must tell you I am sorry you never read the Deutschland 
again, 

“Granted that it needs study and is obscure, for indeed I was not over- 
desirous that the meaning of all should be quite clear, at least unmistakable, 
you might, without the effort that to make it all out would seem to have 
required, have nevertheless read it so that lines and stanzas should be left in 
the memory and superficial impressions deepened without exhausting all. I am 
sure I have read and enjoyed pages of poetry that way. Why sometimes one 
enjoys and admires the very lines one cannot understand . . . 

‘‘When a new thing such as my ventures in the Deutschland are, is pre- 
sented us our first criticisms are not our truest, best, most home-felt, or most 
lasting but what comes easiest on the instant. They are barbarous and like 
what the ignorant and the ruck say. This was so with you’’ (To Bridges, pp. 
46, 49, and 50). 

Bridges, p. 90. 
831bid., p. 125. 
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With, perilous, O no; nor yet plod safe shod sound; 
Undenizened, beyond bound 
Of earth’s glory, earth’s ease, all; no one nowhere, 
In wide the world’s weal; rare gold, bold steel, bare 
In both; care, but share care — 
This, by despair, bred Hangdog dull; by Rage, 
Manwolf, worse; and their packs infest the age.34 
Daiches says of this poem: ‘‘ All the devices which for the casual 
reader produce only obscurity are really intended to prevent the 
reader from understanding anything until he can understand 
everything. For the complete statement alone — elaborated, quali- 
fied, compressed, unified —is the truth.’’** That is, the whole 
‘‘inseape’’ of the poem is the truth, and everything must be real- 
ized at the same time. Of this poem Hopkins once remarked, ‘‘0, 
once explained, how clear it all is.’’® 

Such poetry might be compared to the old-fashioned strings of 
Christmas tree lights with which we are all familiar. No one light 
can work without the rest of the string, for no one light would 
receive its proper proportion of the current unless all the others 
were connected. Just as all the lights come on at once when the 
last bulb is screwed in, so the meaning of the poem becomes clear, 
the poem explodes, when the last word has been fitted into place. 

The close connection of the theory of ‘‘explosive’’ poetry with 
Hopkins’ belief that the most important aspect of art was design, 
pattern, inscape, is clear. In an explosive poem we get the total 
idea, the total rhythmic pattern, the total sound pattern, rhyme, 
assonance, alliteration, all at once. In its effect on our consciousness, 
at any rate, the usually temporal art of poetry becomes almost a 
spatial art like painting. 

Not all of us need believe it possible to write such poetry. Most 
ef us more frequently think of difficult poetry becoming clear 
gradually ; we find that on returning to a hard poem after a con- 
siderable lapse of time it has become clearer. Hopkins, however, 
did believe in the possibility and actuality of explosive poetry: our 
intention here is not to agree or disagree with him, but to attempt 
to understand what he meant. 

If we think of a Ciceronian sentence, with many phrases and 
clauses balanced and held in suspension until the meaning is sud- 


34Poems, 42. 

35David Daiches, Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago, 1940), p. 32. 

36This comment occurs in a detailed exegesis of the poem in a letter 
to Bridges (To Bridges, p. 273). Bridges reprinted the exegesis in the notes 
to Hopkins’ poems (Poems, pp. 114-116). 
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denly revealed by the final key verb, we will have some idea of 
what Hopkins meant. Cicero did not want to reveal the meaning 
of the sentence until all qualifications had been made. Both 
Cicero’s orations and Hopkins’ poems were designed for oral 
presentation ; the attempt is made in both to keep the auditor in 
suspense, and then to let the idea hit him with full force, already 
eaborated and qualified. After the auditor’s preliminary period 
of puzzlement, the idea suddenly ‘‘explodes’’ for him. 

But we have seen that Hopkins also recognized the possibility . 
of poetry that was clear from the beginning, poetry in which it 
is possible for the ‘‘meaning to be felt without effort as fast as 
one reads.’’ If he believed in clarity in poetry, he must have had 
strong reasons for championing ‘‘explosive’’ poetry against 
straightforward communication. I have already been suggesting 
as one reason that in some poetry, at least, temporary obscurity is 
necessary in order to avoid the distortion of a complex statement, 
and that it is better for the reader to know that he is in the dark 
for a while, than for him to think he understands the poem when 
he does not. It is better to sacrifice the immediate clarity of the 
poem than the poem itself. The following statement of Hopkins’ 
should confirm this point: 

But however that reminds me of one thing I am now resolved on, it is to 
prefix short prose arguments to some of my pieces. These will expose me to 
carping, but I do not mind. Epic and drama and ballad and many, most 
things should be at once intelligible; but everything need not and cannot be. 
{Italics mine.] Plainly if it is possible to express a subtle and recondite 
thought on a subtle and recondite subject in a subtle and recondite way and 
with great felicity and perfection in the end, something must be sacrificed, 
With so trying a task, in the process, and this may be the being at once, 
nay perhaps even the being without explanation at all, intelligible. Neither, 
in the same light, does it seem to me to be a real objection (though this one 
I hope not to lay myself open to) that the argument should be even longer 
than the piece; for the merit of the work may lie for one thing in its terse- 
negs,37 

This statement of Hopkins’, in addition to justifying apparent 
obscurity, further implies that a poem is a very serious thing, and 
indeed his opinion of the great value of poetry has already been 
seen. Not any pattern or inscape that can be readily grasped will 
do, but the unit that is the poem must be precisely that combina- 
tion of sound and meaning that will convey exactly what the 
poet intends. For if poetry has not only an aesthetic effect, but a 
profound practical effect, then the importance of poetry as a public 


“To Bridges, pp. 265-266. 
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matter justifies, for the sake of accuracy of the thought and feel. 
ing evoked, for the sake of truth, procedure that makes the poetry 
inaccessible at first. 

Hopkins continually stressed the necessity of being ‘‘in earnest” 
with one’s subject. Glib writing, the mechanical use of the devices 
of poetry by a skilled writer, he held a grave offense, and he 
objected to anything that gave the slightest indication of affectation 
or insincerity. 

A kind of touchstone of the highest or most living art is seriousness; not 
gravity but the being in earnest with your subject — reality. [Italics mine] 
It seems to me that some of the greatest and most famous works are not 
taken in earnest enough, are farces (where you ask the spectator to grant 
you something not only conventional but monstrous). I have this feeling 
about Faust and even about the Divine Comedy, whereas Paradise Lost is 
most seriously taken. It is the weakness of the whole Roman literature.38 

He waged a long critical war with Dixon, Patmore, and Bridges 
against any use of archaic language, on the grounds that such 
language removed the quality of earnestness from a work: ‘‘I hold 
that by archaism a thing is sicklied o’er as by blight. Some little 
flavours but much spoils, and always for the same reason —It 
destroys earnest |Italics mine]: we do not speak that way; there- 
fore if a man speaks that way he is not serious, he is at something 
else than the seeming matter in hand, non hoc agit, aliud agit.’ 

Not content with attacking bad poetic diction, Hopkins also 
explicitly indicated his positive ideal. He thought the language of 
poetry should start with current language and heighten and con- 
centrate the effects possible in such language, using all its resources 
to achieve the exact, compressed expression of the thought: ‘‘ For 
it seems to me that the poetical language of an age shd. be the 
current language heightened, to any degree heightened and unlike 
itself, but not (I mean normally; passing freaks and graces are 
another thing) an obsolete one.’’*° : 

Ellipses, coinages, alliteration, and assonance, and disregard of 
the strict rules of formal writing are characteristic of everyday 


38To Bridges, p. 225. As an analogy to Hopkins’ statements here, we may 
think of Dr. Johnson’s objections to pastorals, particularly Lycidas. 

39To Bridges, p. 218. On one occasion Hopkins admitted to Dixon that he 
thought pathetic but not powerful effects could be achieved in an archaic 
style (With Dixon, p. 213). He wrote to Patmore that archaism was a blight 
and affectation akin to ‘‘writing in Italics or long s’s.’’ He said that he 
had seen a Puseyite spiritual book written as follows: ‘‘Confider (ij) O my 
foul,’’ which the reader was intended to hear as ‘‘Confider idge O my fowl,” 
to get delight from the quaint sound (Further Letters, p. 148). 

40To Bridges, p. 89. 
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ch. By taking advantage of such devices to a much greater 
stent than is done in ordinary conversation, the poet gains lin- 
nistic freedom that heightens and intensifies his diction; but in 
doing, his diction, however heightened, is still based on contem- 
wrary speech rather than on literary tradition or preconceived 
‘etic diction.’’ Moreover, Hopkins’ citation of the work of 
Shakespeare and Milton as examples of the successful heightening 
f current language is an additional proof that he did not think 
the language of poetry should be indistinguishable from that of 
ommon speech. The essential point is that language must be used 
riously, ‘‘earnestly,’’ with whatever heightening necessary, for 
he exact purpose in hand, the realization of a particular poem, 
sithout any conventional ‘‘poetic’’ decoration of an extrinsic 


Poems in which language is not used seriously, no matter how 
illfully, and which may show great skill and beauty, but not 
fnal ‘‘individuation,’’ Hopkins refers to as ‘‘Parnassian,’’ a name 
hegave to one of the three types of poetic language he recognized.** 
Panassian is written by a poet who has mastered his craft and 
writing in his characteristic way without bringing about the 
ultimate union of parts, and thus without making the complete, 
new, unique whole that a true poem is.*” 

Hopkins’ chief objection to Wordsworth, for whom he otherwise 
had the highest regard,** was based on his use of Parnassian,** 


“Further Letters, particularly pages 69-75. Part of the material found on 
these pages is quoted in Miss Cohen’s article, pp. 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 15, and 17. 

“The other two types of language are ‘‘Castalian,’’ merely very good 
Pamassian, but open to the same objections, and ‘‘the first and highest .. . 
wetry proper, the language of inspiration.’’ Cf. Miss Cohen’s article, pp. 7, 8, 9. 

“If the speaker had said that it was one of the dozen or of the half 
iwen finest odes of the world I must own that to me there would have seemed 
extravagance. .. . 

“The ode itself seems to me better than anything else I know of Words- 
wrth’s, so much so as to equal or outweigh everything else he wrote: to me 
tappears so. For Wordsworth was an imperfect artist, as you say: as his 
utter varied in importance and as he varied in insight (for he had a profound 
wight of some things and little of others) so does the value of his work vary. 
Now the interest and importance of the matter were here of the highest, 
oe was at its very deepést, and hence to my mind the extreme value 

@ poem. 

“His powers rose, I hold, with the subject: the execution is so fine. The 
‘iymes are so musically interlaced, the rhythms so happily succeed (surely 
tisa magical change, ‘O joy that in our embers’) the diction throughout 
4% charged and steeped in yearning (what a stroke ‘the moon doth with 
dight’!)?* (With Dizon, pp. 147-148). 

“Wordsworth . .. great sonneteer as he was ... wrote in Parnaissian 
” (With Dixon, p. 72). Cf. also, Further Letters, p. 71. 
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and he regrets Tennyson’s use of much Parnassian along with his 
weakness in form: 


I think one had got into the way of thinking, or had not got out of the Way 
of thinking, that Tennyson was always new — touching beyond other 
not pressed with human ailments, never using Parnassian. So at least I use 
to think. Now one sees he uses Parnassian. . . . But the discovery of thiy 
must not make too much difference. ... Surely your maturest judgment yil] 
never be fooled out of saying that this is divine, terribly beautiful —th 
stanza of In Memoriam beginning with the quatrain 


O Hesper o’er the buried sun 
And ready thou to die with him, 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done. 
I quote from memory.45 
Hopkins had formulated his theory of Parnassian by 1864, two 
years before he left Oxford. The theory is outlined in a notebook 
dated August of that year,** and the letter from which I hav 
quoted most fully was written about a month later. He continued 
to use the distinction between Parnassian and real poetry, refer. 
ring seventeen years later, in 1881, to Parnassian as, ‘‘The lan- 
guage and style of poetry mastered and at command, but employed 
without any fresh inspiration.’’47 Through the use of Parnassian, 
we may say, the poem is deprived of the effect of earnestness, and 
is prevented from attaining the particular inscape that is the chief 
requirement in a work of art. Parnassian offends along with archa- 
ism, ornamental mythology, and other stock poetic devices. They 
all keep the poem from being molded as a unique whole. 


What we notice above all in Hopkins’ remarks is his insistence 
on the integrity of the work of art. In considering any aspect of 
the making of a poeni, he is concerned solely with the final. good 
of the thing being made. Merely polished language will not do; 
Parnassian is not poetry. Echoes of past literature will not do. 
Beautiful passages and details are not enough. The mere suggest- 
ing of one’s ideas, though they may be significant, is inadequate. 
They must be begotten on verse, for only fine execution can sur- 
vive. Nothing can be sacrificed for intelligibility. Even if expla 


45Further Letters, pp. 69-72. 
46Notes and Papers, pp. 29-30. 
47With Dixon, p. 84; cf. To Bridges, p. 159, for the year 1882. 
48Hopkins objected to echoes of other literary works in a poem. He wrote 
to Bridges, who approved of them, ‘‘The echoes are a disease of education; 


literature is full of them; but they remain a disease, an evil’’ (To Bridges, 
p. 206). 
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ations longer than the work itself have to be resorted to, the work 
must not lose its integrity. Further, the work must communicate 
something, it must finally be intelligible. And when the work, so 
earnestly composed is complete, it must be given every chance to 
become known. After spending his life on such art, the poet must 
give it an opportunity to be influential, to educate, and to be a 
monument to the country in which it was created. 
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W. BETTIE’S TITANA AND THESEUS 
By Joun S. WELD 


Princeton University 


W. Bettie’s Titana and Theseus (1608) is a little known euphuis. 
tic novel distinguished only by the extent and nature of its borroy. 
ings from other works. Among euphuistic novelists, of course, bor. 
rowing was not uncommon.' The conventional form of narrative 
with its stereotyped soliloquies and debates, its stock allusions ti 
natural history, and its stock quotations, facilitated if it did not 
encourage the transfer of blocks of material, cut out of the old nar. 
rative frame and mounted, gem-like, in the new. The discovery of 
such borrowings should no longer provoke wonder. Their preva 
lence, and the causes for it, however, are not unworthy of serious 
study. 

Bettie differs from many of his fellow euphuists by taking not 
enly the set speeches, ready made for the mouths of his characters, 
but large sections of plot with narrative and descriptive para 
graphs, The story, in brief, is of Prince Theseus and the Princes 
Titana, who secretly become engaged. Because their fathers are # 
war with each other, they elope by ship. The ship is attacked by 
pirates, the lovers separated, and they wander about incognito for 
several years before finding each other. By then their two kingdoms 
are at peace, and they return home to be married and live and reign 
in happiness. 

As I shall show, this plot, or a large part of it, comes from 
Greene’s Pandosto, the source also of the Winter’s Tale. In Par- 
dosto Dorastus and Fawnia had to face parental disapproval be 
cause of Fawnia’s apparently low birth. Bettie set the two royal 
parents at war by introducing the famous boar hunt from Ovid. 
Titana’s father is Meleagar who, by offering the boar’s head to Até- 
lanta and killing his protesting uncles, throws the whole country 
into an uproar. Aegeus, the father of Theseus, takes sides agains! 

1See, for example, Robert Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 1915), passim; 
Herbert Hartman, ed., A Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure (New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1938), p. xxi; and my own article, ‘‘ Notes om the 
Novels of John Hind,’’ PHiLoLogicaL QUARTERLY (April, 1942), XXI, 171-178. 
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Meleagar. As in Ovid, Meleagar’s mother finally kills him by burn- 
ing the magic brand on which his life depends. 

The resemblance to Pandosto begins on the title-page. Titana is 
claimed to be ‘‘verie pleasant for age to auoyd drowsie thoughts: 
profitable for youth to eschew wanton pastimes: so that to both, it 
brings the mindes content.’’ Pandosto is ‘‘pleasant for age to 
auoyde drowsie thoughtes, profitable for youth to eschue other wan- 
ton pastimes, and bringing to both a desired content.’ Bettie also 


models his prefatory apology upon Greene’s. 


I feare you will smile with Alexander 
at the crooked deformitie of Vulcan: 
yet sometimes the minde is as well 
pleased to heare of Pans homely fan- 
cies, as of Hercules renowned labours ; 
Homer write verses as well on Irus 
the Beggar, as Eurimauchus the Woer: 
Apollo giues Oracles as well to the 
poore man for his mite, as to the rich 
for his treasure: Darius aswell re- 
ceiued the rough vnpollisht coullers 
of Mison, as the curious picters of 
Apelles. Therefore I beseech you, to 
shroud this imperfect Pamphlet, vnder 
your Worships patronage: assuring 
my selfe that your Worships learned 
education, and vertuous disposition, 
will be a sufficient defence to protect 
me from the enuious tongues of the 
schorning Sicophants, and hoping as 
Iupiter and his Sonne, vouchsafed to 
lie in Philemons poore Cottage: so I 
hope your Worship will excuse my 
slender skill, and except of my will- 
ing minde, and when you haue giuen 
them a fauourable view, with Minerua 
vnder your golden Target couer a de- 
formed Owle. (Titana, A 2-A 2v) 


Alexander vouchsafed as well to smile 
at. the croked picture of Vulcan, as to 
wonder at the curious counterfeite of 
Venus. The minde is sometimes .. . 
as wel pleased with hearing of Pans 
homely fancies, as of Hercules re- 
nowmed laboures. . . . Apollo giues 
Oracles as wel to the poore man for 
his mite, as to the rich ma for his 
treasure. . . . Mison that vnskilfull 
Painter of Greece, aduentured to giue 
vnto Darius the shielde of Pallas, so 
roughlie shadowed, as he smiled more 
at the follie of the man, then at the 
imperfection of his arte... . I seeke 
to shroude this imperfect Pamphlet 
vnder your honours patronage, .. . 
and assure myselfe, that your honours 
renowmed valure, and vertuous dis- 
position shall be a sufficient defence 
to protect me from the Poysoned 
tongues of such scorning Sycophants, 
hoping that as Iupiter vouchsafed to 
lodge in Philemons thatched Cotage: 
. . . so I hope your honour, measur- 
ing my worke by my will, and waygh- 
ing more the mind than the matter, 
will when you haue cast a glaunce at 
this toy, with Minerua, vnder your 
golden Target couer a deformed Owle. 
(Greene, Iv, 230-232) 


Bettie is usually content to paraphrase Pandosto, as in the fol- 
lowing passages. 


In Greece, there dwelt a mightie King, 
called Aegeus, who had raigned fiftie 
yeares; fortunate, and successiue in all 
his warlike affaires: that through the 
puissance of his force to his foes, and 
bountifull curtisie, to his friends: he 


was feared in hate, and imbraced in 


Iv, 227 


In the Countrey of Bohemia there 
raygned a King called Pandosto, 
whose fortunate successe in warres 
against his foes, and bountifull cur- 
tesie towardes his friendes in peace, 
made him to be greatly feared and 
loued of all men. This Pandosto had 


*Greene, Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London: The Huth Library, 1881-83), 
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loue. This Aegeus had one onely 
Sonne, whose name was Theseus, who 
was by birth Royall, learned by edu- 
cation, by Nature valorous, and by 
Vertues famous: in so much that it 
was hard to iudge whether his Valour, 
Fortune, or Vertue, wonne the great- 
est praise. (Titana, B 1) 


Theseus and Dorastus woo their 


Faire Titana, bee not proude of beau- 
ties painting, for it is but a Summers 
flower, the Winter fades it, and those 
which disdaine in youth, are despised 
in age.... If I were lasciuious, de- 
maunding vnchast desires, to vse thee 
as a Concubine, then mightest thou 
iustly be peruerse & say me nay;... 
But comming like a Grecian Prince, 
with my Scepter in my hand, demand- 
ing loue with a chast deuotion, mee- 
thinks you should not be so peruerse, 
to denie so kind a demaund. (Titana, 
B 4v) 


And both ladies finally yield: 


- .. yet would I not say Theseus I 
loue thee: because then thou mights 
[sic] repute me immodest, being a 
Lady, but the Gods doth know, I haue 
honoured Theseus with a zealous de- 
uotion, and I loued Theseus with as 
dutifull affection, as Titana could 
performe, or Theseus desire: therefore 
sweete loue, thinke not I yeeld with 
vrgent Fs ag but with the force of 
loue.” (Titana, B 4-C1) 
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to Wife a Ladie called Bellaria, by 
birth royall, learned by education, 
faire by nature, by vertues famous, » 
that it was hard to iudge whether he 
beautie, fortune, or vertue, wanne the 
greatest commendations. (Greene, jy 
234) 


respective mistresses : 


Take heed Fawnia, be not proud of 
beauties painting, for it is a flower 
that fadeth in the blossome. Those 
which disdayne in youth are despised 
in age... . If my desire were against 
lawe, thou mightest iustly deny me by 
reason, but I loue thee Fawnia, not 
to misvse thee as a Concubine, but to 
vse thee as my wife. (Greene, Iv, 289) 


I dare not say, Dorastus, I loue thee, 
because I am a shepherd, but the Gods 
know [ haue honored Dorastus . 
and loued Dorastus with such dutiful 
affection as Fawnia can performe, ot 
Dorastus desire: I yeeld, not ouer- 
come with prayers, but with love. 
(Greene, Iv, 290) 


Each pair of lovers plans to elope: 


- + + seeing they could not enioy 
the full fruition of their loues in 
Greece, nor Acchaia. Theseus deter- 
mined assoone as time and opportuni- 
tie gaue him leaue, to prouide a 
masse of mony, and Iewells for the 
easier cariage: and so transport them- 
selues into Spaine, to Tunis: and 
there to liue a contented life, not 
knowne, but as a Grecian Knight, vn- 
till he heard of some vnited peace be- 
twixt their Fathers, else by succession 
to enioy their Kingdomes: Titana 
hearing his determinate course, com- 
mended highly his wittie deuice, (and 
sayd thus) Faire loue, if thy father 
Aegeus should take me within his pre- 
sincke it were death, or at least per- 


.. . seeing they could not haue the 
full fruition of their loue in Sy 
cilia, .. Dorastus determined as 
sone as time and opportunitie woulé 
giue them leaue, to prouide a great 
masse of money, and many rich & 
costly iewels, for the easier cariage, 
and then to transporte themselues ... 
into Italy, where they should leade 4 
contented life, vntil such time as é 
ther he could be reconciled to his Fs 
ther, or els by sucession come to the 
Kingdome. This deuise was greatly 
praysed of Fawnia, for she feared if 
the King his father should but heare 
of the contract, that his furie woul 
be such as no lesse then death woul 
stand for payment: she therefore 
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uall imprisonment, . . . Therefore 
sweete Theseus, make hast with all ex- 

ition,.. . for delay breeds danger, 
and false Fortune despite. Theseus 
being fraught with boundlesse ioy, and 
rickt forward with loues desire, did 
rotest vnto her assoone as opportuni- 
tie gaue him leaue, he would prouide 
such necessaries as were fitting for 
their Voyage, so resting vpon this 
resolution, . . . after many imbrac- 
ings, payed, and repayed kisses they 
parted. (Titana, C 2) 
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tould him, that delay bred daunger: 


39 


... and that to auoid danger, it were 
best with as much speed as might be 
to passe out of Sycilia, least fortune 
might preuent their pretence with 
some newe despight: Dorastus, whom 
loue pricked forward with desire, 
promised to dispatch his affaires with 
as great hast, as either time or opor- 
tunitie would geue him leaue: and so 
resting vpon this point, after many 
imbracings and sweete kisses they de- 
parted. (Greene, Iv, 290-291) 


Pandosto and Meleagar plan marriages: 


Fortune . . . intending as she had 
giuen them a slender checke, so now 
she should giue them a cruell blow; 
and to bring her pretence to be man- 
aged with perfection, she layd her 
plot in this wise. 

Meleagar . . . brake out his pas- 
sions in these tearmes; Meleagar, 
thou hast but one onely Daughter, and 
she is now about the yeeres of 23. and 
she is a Prince [sic] so richly deckt, 
and adorned with the gifts of Nature, 
so fraught with beautie and vertuous 
qualities, that she is not onely a com- 
fort to thee, but also a ioy to thy 
poore Commons: why then, place all 
thy ioy in her perfection, and sith 
she is now marriageable, prouide her 
a husband that is equiuolent with her: 
... [he] presently sends Embassadors 
to the King of Portugall to intreate 
a marriage betweene his Daughter 
Titana, and his Sonne Pirismus. 
(Titana, C 3v) 


Fortune, . . . intending as she had 
giuen Fawnia a slender checke, so she 
woulde giue her a harder mate: to 
bring which to passe, she layd her 
traine on this wise. 

Egistus had but one only son called 
Dorastus, about ye age of twenty 
yeeres: a Prince so decked and 
adorned with the gifts of nature: so 
fraught with beauty and vertuous 
qualities, as not onely his father ioyed 
to haue so good a sonne, & al his 
commons reioyced that God had lent 
them such a noble Prince. . . . Egis- 
tus placing al his ioy in the perfec- 
tion of his sonne: seeing that he was 
now mariage-able, sent Embassadors 
to the king of Denmarke, to intreate 
a mariage betweene him and his 
daughter. (Greene, Iv, 270-271) 


Egistus and Meleagar counsel their respective offspring on mar- 
riage. (The order of Greene’s sentences has been changed in order 


to show more clearly the parallelism). 


- actions measured by time, are 
seldome bitten with repentance; thou 
art young and I am old, my white 
haires are fading blossomes, and thy 
fresh coulors blooming flowers, mine 
preparing to die, and thine repairing 
to liue: (therefore Titana) I take 
care, and tell thee as a father, hoping 
thou wilt giue eare, and obey as a 
Childe. The chiefe thing I haue taken 
care for, and desired, hath beene to 
see thee happily married before I die, 
or thou grow old. 

Titana, . . . fearing to displease 


. . . Actions measured by time, are 
seldome bitten with repentance: thou 
art young, and I olde: ... Thou seest 
my white hayres are blossomes for the 
grave, and thy freshe colour fruite for 
time and fortune, so that it behooueth 
me to thinke how to dye, and for thee 
to care how to liue. . . . I therefore 
will counsell thee as a father, hoping 
thou wilt obey as a childe. ... the 
onely care I haue is to see thee well 
marryed before I die, and thou be- 
come olde. 


Dorastus, . . . fearing to displease 
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her father, yet swearing and vowing 
not to forsake Theseus, made him this 
answere. 

... Sir, there is no greater bonde 
then dutie, nor no stricter law then 
Nature: for often disobedient youth, 
are despised in age, and Parents wills 
are lawes; therefore, rather then by 
deniall, I should be appeached of dis- 
obedience, ile rest content to loue, al- 
though it bee the onely thing I hate: 
If it may please your Highnes to ap- 
point whom I shall loue. 

Meleagar hearing this vnexpected 
answere of his Daughter, and seeing 
how light she accounted of loue, be- 
ganne to bee very hot and chollericke, 
and with a frowning countenance, 
made her this hastie answere. 

What Titana, canst thou not loue? 
why, doth the cinnicall passion of 
prone desires, ouercome thee with 
franticke frowardnesse, or peeuish 
peruersenesse? or doest thou thinke 
thy selfe a young Phoenix, that there 
is none to equall thee? Ah Titana, 
take heed, ... the Tree Alpia wast- 
eth not with fire, but withereth with 
deaw, and that which loue nourisheth 
not, hate perisheth. 

Well, yeeld Titana to thy Fathers 
perswasions, which may preuent all 
after perills. . . . I haue chosen thee 
a husband heere, the Prince Pirismus, 
thou sawst heere erewhile, he is a 
Prince, faire by nature, royall by 
birth, by vertues famous, and by pos- 
sessions rich: therefore if thou like 
Pirismus, thou breedst my content, 
and in louing him, thou shalt haue 
my loue, otherwise an_ everlasting 
hate. (Titana, C 4v-D 1v) 


The lovers elope: 


[Theseus] suddenly mounted on his 
horse backe, tooke Titana vp behind 
him, and rode to the hauen where the 
ship lay, which was about a mile dis- 
tant from that place; he no sooner 
came there, but the Marriners were 
readie with their Cockboate to re- 
ceiue them aboard: where being coucht 
together in a Cabbin, they past away 
the time in recounting their old loues, 
till their man Junia came: he had no 
sooner boarded the ship, but the Mar- 
riners hoisting their mainsailes, 
weighed anchors & halled [sic] into 


his father, and yet not willing to fy 
wed, made him this reuerent answere, 

Sir, there is no greater bond they 
duetie, nor no straiter law then nature: 
disobedience in youth is often galled 
with despight in age. . . . so parentes 
willes are laws. . . . may it please 
your Grace therefore to appoint 
whome I shall loue, rather then by 
deniall I should be appeached of dig. 
obedience: I rest content to loue, 
though it bee the only thing I hate, 

Egistus hearing his sonne to fle 
farre from the marke, began to be 
somewhat chollericke, and _ therefore 
made him this hastie aunswere. 

What Dorastus canst thou not louet 
Commeth this cynicall passion of 
prone desires or peeuish frowari- 
nesse? What doest thou thinke thy 
selfe to good for all, or none good 
inough for thee: . . . Well Dorastus 
take heede, the tree Alpya wasteth not 
with fire, but withereth with the 
dewe: that which loue nourisheth not, 
perisheth with-hate: ... Yeelde Do 
rastus to thy Fathers perswasions, 
which may preuent thy perils. I have 
chosen thee a Wife, faire by nature, 
royall by birth, by vertues famous, 
learned by education, and rich by pos 
sessids. . . . if thou like Euphania, 
thou breedest my content, and in lou- 
ing her thou shalt haue my love, 
otherwise; and with that hee flung 
from his sonne in a rage. (Greene, IV, 
271-273) 


[Dorastus] tooke Fawnia vp behinde 
him and rode to the hauen, where the 
shippe lay which was not three quar 
ters of a mile distant from that place. 
He no sooner came there, but the 
Marriners were readie with their Cock- 
boate to set them aboard, where being 
coucht together in a Cabben they past 
away the time in recounting their old 
loues, til their man Capnio should 
come. (Greene, Iv, 295-296) . . . the 
mariners hoisting their maine sailes 
waied ankers, and hailed into the 
deepe, where we leaue them to the 
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the deepe, where weele leaue them to favour of the wind and seas, & returne 
e fauour of the winde and the Seas, to Hgistus. (Greene, Iv, 299) 
and returne to Meleagar. (Titana, E 


2) 

Finally, the happy endings are celebrated in a similar fashion: 

The Ciitizens [sic] .. . made Bonfires, The Citizens and subiects of Bohemia 
& showes, with Bells ringing through- . . . made Bonfires and _ showes 
out all the Cittie: the Courtiers and throughout the Cittie. The Courtiers 
Knights, appointed Iusts, and Tur- and Knights appointed Justs and 
nies, to signifie their willing minds, Turneis to signifie their willing 
gratifying the Kings fortunate hap. mindes in gratifying the Kings hap. 
(Titana, G 2) (Greene, Iv, 316) 

These parallels do not represent all of Bettie’s borrowings from 
Pandosto. Titana is shot through with phrases and sentences echo- 
ing or repeating the phrases and sentences of Greene. The transi- 
tional device often used by Greene, ‘‘where we leave them . .. and 
return to,’’ is used by Bettie ad nauseam. 

Bettie went to Golding for his Ovid. The borrowings vary in 
subtlety from direct transcription to mere paraphrase. After a few 
paragraphs, condensing Golding’s story of the slight to Diana, his 
description of the boar she sent in vengeance, and the hunt, Bettie 
turns to the king. When Meleagar had killed the boar, he ‘‘fell 
into amorous feakes, with Atalant, Schoenies Daughter of Tegea: 
and suddenly stepping to the Swine, said thus: 

Oh Lady Atalant, 
receiue thou this my fee: 
And of my glorie, vouch thou safe, 


partaker for to bee. 
And with that gaue her the head of the Swine. 


This Ladie for the giuers sake was as glad in heart, as for the gift, and 
receiued it very thankfully: but the rest repinde that she such honour had, and 
armes displayd, that all the field might easily see, and heare, their murmur- 


- ing discontent: Plexippus, and Toxey cried: Dame, lay downe this geare, doe 


we take the toyle, and thou the honour of our Game? no, nor let that faire 
smooth face of thine beguile thee, least he that being doated in thy loue, and 
giuing thee our fee, be ouerfarre to rescue thee: and with that word they 
tooke the gift away from her, and right of gift from him. 

Quoth Meleagar, with a sterne and fierce looking countenance, you Thesties 
race, learne this from me, and doe not other folkes dispoyle of honour giuen, 
for Princes gifts are free, of none to be reiected: and Princes wills are lawes, 
of none to be vsurped. Therefore Plexippus, what difference is betwixt your 
threats and deedes, ile with this weapon trie: & with that he suddenly strikes 
him through the brest with his Boore speare. Toxey seeing his brother slaine, 
stood doubting what way to take, desiring to reuenge his Brothers bloud, yet 
fearing to be murthered as his Brother was before, stood amazedly comment- 
ing: Meleagar, to dispatch his doubtfull muzes, drew his fatall sword and 
slew him for company of his Brother Plexippus, whose bloud was hardly cold 
as yet. (Titana, C 1v-C 2) 
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Golding may be compared: 


Then stepped forth Meleager, and treading on his hed 

Said thus: O Lady Atalant receiue thou heare my fee, 

And of my glory vouch thou safe partaker for to bee. 
Immediately the vgly head with both the tusshes braue 

And eke the skinne with bristles stur right griesly, he her gaue. 
The Lady for the givers sake, was in her heart as glad 

As for the gift. The rest repinde that she such honor had. 
Through all the rout was murmuring. Of whom with roaring reare 
And armes displayde that all the field might easily see and heare, 
The Thesties cryed. Dame come off and lay vs downe this geare. 
And thou a woman offer not vs men so great ashame, 

As we to toyle, and thou to take the honor of our game. 

Ne let that faire smoth face of thine beguile thee, least that hee 
That being dooted in thy loue did giue thee this our fee. 

Be ouer farre to rescue thee. And with that word they tooke 


The gift from her, and right of gift from him. He could not brooke 
This wrong: but... 


. . . fiercely: learne ye you that other folkes dispoyle 

Of honour giuen, what difference is betweene your threats, and deedes. 
And therewithall Plexippus brest (who no such matter dreeds) 

With wicked weapon he did pierce. As Toxey doubting stood 

What way to take, desiring both t’avenge his brothers blood, 

And fearing to be murthered as his brother was before. 

Meleager (to dispatch all doubts of musing any more) 

Did heate his sword for company in blood of him againe, 

Before Plexippus blood was cold that did thereon remaine.3 


In describing Altnea’s burning of the brand Bettie preserves 
much of Golding’s verse, though with a few changes of phrase. He 
omits her long hesitation as given by Ovid. He begins with prose: 


[Althea] stepts to a chest where she safely had layd this brand, and takes it 


foorth, and with a zeale to mischiefe, stretcht out her fatall arme, and threw 
it in the fire, which being done, she thus began: 


Beholde yee triple Goddesses 
Of wrecke, yee Helhounds three: 
Behold you all this furious fact, 
And sacrifice of me, 
I wrecke and doe against all right, 
With death, must death be payde: 
On mischiefe, mischiefe must be heapt, 
On course, must course be layde. 
Confounded let this wicked house, 
With heaped sorrowes be: 
Shall Oenie ioy his happie Sonne, 
In honour for the see: [sic 
And Thesties morne bereft of his, 
Nay better yet it were, 
That each with other company, 
In mourning you should beare: 
Now brothers ghosts and soules new dead, 
I wish no more, but you 


8Arthur Golding, tr., The. XV Bookes of P. Ouidius Naso, Entituled Meta 
morphosis (London, 1603), O 3v. 
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To feele the solemne obsequies, 
Which I prepare as now. 
This sayd. 
She turnd away her face, 
And with a trembling hand; 


Did cast amid the fire, . 
This death-full burning brand. 


Meleagar being absent, and busied about his warlike affaires, thinkes not of 
his mothers crueltie, . . . He felt an extreame paine in his belly, it waxt 
more and more, insomuch, that he did plainly perceive that his bowells burnt 
with flames of secret fire, but yet denied he to die, but bare it out with a 
Princely courage, for it grieued him to die so cowardly without shedding his 
bloud: yet . . . hee beganne to yeeld, and with sighing sobs, called on his 
aged father, which with age lay bedred seuen yeares before, . . . then called 
he on his brother, and his sisters, and lastly on his mother, by this time his 
paine increased so -xtreame with the fire, that hee fell therewith againe, and 
at that selfe-same instant quite extinguisht were they both: and as his body 
burnt to ashes, the glowing coales his spirit from him drew?[sic] Then 
drooped stately Calidon, both young and old did mourne, the Lords and Com- 
mons did lament, and married wiues their hairs like frantickes rent from off 
their heads, for griefe of King Meleagars death. (Titana, F 1-F 2) 


Golding had written, 
She [Althea] said: ye triple Goddesses of wreake, ye helhounds three 
Behold ye all this furious fact and sacrifice of mee. 
I wreake and do against all right: with death must death be payd: 
On mischiefe mischiefe must be heapt: on corse must corse be layd. 
Confounded let this wicked house with heaped sorrowes bee: 
Shall Oenie ioy his happy sonne in honor for to see, 
And Thestie mourne bereft of his? Nay, better yet it were, 
That eche with other companie in mourning you should beare. 
Ye brothers Ghostes and soules new dead I wish no more, but you 
To feele the solemne obsequies which I prepare as now: ... 
This sed, she turnde away her face and with a trembling hand 
Did cast the deathfull brand amid the burning fire. The brand 
Did either sigh or seeme to sigh... . 
Meleger being absent and not knowing ought at all 
Was burned with this flame: and felt his bowels to appall 
With secret fire. He bare out long the paine with courage stout. 
But yet it grieued him to die so cowardly without 
The shedding of his blood. He thought Ancaeus for to bee 
A happie man that dyde of wound. With sighing called hee 
Vpon his aged father, and his sisters, and his brother, 
And lastly on his wife too, and by chaunce vpon his mother. 
His paine increased with the fire, and fell therewith againe: 
And at the selfesame instant quight extinguisht were both twaine. 
And as the ashes soft and hore by leasure ouergrew 
The glowing coales: so leasurely his spirit from him drew. 
Then drouped stately Calydon. Both yong and old did mourne 
The Lords and Commons did lament. and married wiues with torne 


And tattred haire did ery alas. (O 4-0 5) 


For these long borrowings Bettie probably used the actual texts 
of Golding and Pandosto, but there are other, shorter transferences 
which indicate that, like most Elizabethan men of letters, he copied 
- gems of expression into a copy-book. Professor Rollins has noticed 
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Bettie’s use of a line from Venus and Adonis.* Several allusions 
appear to come from other works of Greene. Thus Bettie remarks 
‘‘Homer write verses as well on Jrus the Beggar, as Eurimauchys 
the Woer.’’ In Ciceronis Amor Greene had said, ‘‘Homer spent 
verses as well on Jrus the beggar, as Eurymachus the wooer’’ (VII, 
100). Again, Bettie refers to ‘‘the starre Artophilax, that is bea. 
tious to the eye, but fit for no vse’’ (B3"), echoing Greene’s “‘the 
starre Artophilez, that is most bright, but fitteth not for any com. 
passe (VIII, 36, Never too Late, part one). Titana repulses Theseus 
with the reminder that ‘‘Demophoon was faire by nature, but 
prooued false to Phillis: Aeneas was a braue man, but as false as 
Almider (B 3"), allusions common in Greene and his fellow eu- 
phuists, but absent from Pandosto. Further research might well 
discover other borrowings in Titana and Theseus. The name Pir. 
ismus suggests that Bettie had read the romance of Parismus, but 
I have been unable to find any passages taken from the work. The 
name Titana, of course, probably points to a reading of Ovid in the 
original. 


4Shakespeare, The Poems, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (A New Variorum Edition, 
Philadelphia, 1938), p. 106,n. 
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CARL STERNHEIM: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By WoureanG PAULSEN 
The University of Iowa 


We have a fairly clear picture today of the extent to which the 
advent of national-socialism has interrupted the steady flow and 
growth of literary creativeness in Germany, but we are perhaps less 
generally aware how deeply criticism, so intimately interlocked 
with creative writing, was likewise interrupted or at least funda- 
mentally falsified by supreme decree. Not only the gross fact that 
collaborating critics had to follow new and, from a political stand- 
point, more ‘‘harmless’’ patterns of argumentation, is decisive for 
our evaluation of nazi-German criticism. Still worse is it for our 
purposes that the critic was always told exactly what to criticize 
and what to pass over in silence. Histories of literature simply 
omitted anti-nazi writers no-matter what their contribution to Ger- 
man literature had been, or else they treated them with a cheap 
and sneering condescension. Critical bibliographies were made up 
on a selective principle which was as arbitrary as it was uncritical. 
Non-conformist writers and artists, therefore, often seem to have 
simply disappeared without trace from the literary as they had 
from the actual scene. Indeed, most of the bibliographical work 
done in Germany during the years of the Hitler régime will have 
to be thrown out as either being utterly suspect or as completely 
worthless. Literary criticism in Germany certainly is in a most la- 
mentable state. 

If we are to revaluate, on the other hand, the literary events in 
Germany of the past 13 years, we shall have to start at the very 
beginning, with the most rudimentary preparations. Before we can 
bope to attempt any valid appraisal of the works of the men who 
were intellectually silenced for mere political reasons, we shall have 
to know exactly the extent of their work. In many cases we shall 
have to search for their writings, whether published or left behind 
in manuscript form, as we have been searching for the literary doc- 
uments of past centuries. In the course of the years to come, many 
of these works will then have to be re-edited, made accessible again 
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(or for the first time, as the case may be) to the larger reading 
public. 

The present bibliography is intended as a contribution toward 
this tedious task, and it is offered here in all modesty and with the 
full knowledge that much may have to be added to it later when 
European libraries and other sources can be utilized for a more 
general stock-taking. This study had to be based on the material 
available in this country. But it may be added at once that a great 
deal of this type of work can be done — and perhaps, for obvious 
reasons, may even have to start in this country. If the bibliographi- 
cal survey here submitted will stimulate other and similar under. 
takings, perhaps even a collective enterprise by scholars of German 
literature in this country, it will have achieved, indeed, a great deal. 

For practical purposes, I have divided the following bibliogra- 
phy into three parts. The first part (I-A), devoted to Sternheim’s 
work as it has been published in book form until 1936, is the only 
one which can claim, I think, to be fully exhaustive. On the other 
hand, for the second part (I-B), dealing with Sternheim’s articles 
as they have appeared independently in periodicals, many periodi- 
cals to which Sternheim may very well have contributed have been 
inaccessible to me, a great many of them do not even seem to have 
been subscribed to by American libraries at all. Thus, I have been 
unable, in particular, to go through the volumes of Die Aktion, the 
Rheinische Thalia (for which Sternheim seems to have written 
prior to 1923), Die Sammlung, and the Biicherwurm (which at 
least has published an article on Sternheim by Norbert Jacques). 

In the first section (I-A), I have listed only Sternheim’s own 
works in book form; i.e., I have excluded, for instance, Kamnitzer’s 
Die Nadel (Berlin: Fischer Verlag, 1915), although Sternheim 
seems to have had a hand in its, shall I say, manufacture? I have 
further omitted all mere translations into foreign languages, and 
in the second part (I-B) all shorter pieces of prose that have ap- 
peared as introductions or forewords to later editions of his books. 

The third part (II) of the bibliography, listing the major con- 
tributions to the Sternheim criticism, contains only independent 
studies on the author. I have, therefore, left without mention all 
‘the general and easily available histories of literature, as well as 
all ordinary book reviews and ‘‘Theaterkritiken.’’ Except for the 
last item in this section, which for this reason might have been 
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placed in an appendix, I have not succeeded in finding any critical 
study on Sternheim written since 1933. 

The titles have been listed chronologically within the three sec- 
tions; items published during one and the same year are given in 
alphabetical order under the year’s heading; works which were 
first published in, parts or otherwise as fragments are given under 
the title of their first book edition. To simplify the tasks of future 
scholars in this country, I have added to each item, as far as they 
seem to be owned by American libraries, the name of one library 
possessing a copy of it, thereby limiting myself to as few entries 
as possible; many of Sternheim’s works are naturally obtainable 
also from other libraries not indicated by me. 

Since Sternheim has consistently reworked, and often to a con- 
siderable extent, most of the later editions of his books, I deemed 
it advisable to give also the number of pages of each book. A more 
comprehensive analysis of Sternheim and his work will attempt to 
throw some light on the chaotic state of the texts of his books and 
on the general trend of his style and writing. For the same reason 
I have thought it necessary to add a great number of cross-refer- 
ences, particularly to the various editions of his ‘‘Novellen’’ and 
short-stories. 

I have to thank many of my friends and colleagues for their in- 
terest and help, notably Dr. Georg Altman, Los Angeles; Mr. Theo. 
Feldman, N. Y.; Dr. André von Gronicka, Columbia University ; 
Dr. Ernst A. Philippson, University of Michigan; Dr. Kurt Pin- 
thus, Library of Congress; Dr. P. G. Schroeder, University of Col- 
orado; Dr. D. Schumann, Brown University, and many others, in- 
cluding the staff of the library at the University of Iowa, among 
them Miss Irene Steidl and Miss Pauline Cook, without whose as- 
sistance this bibliography would not have materialized. — 

I. STERNHEIM’S WORK 
A. The books 
1898 
1. Der Heiland. Komédie in einem Aufzug. Hamburg: Hoff- 
mann und Campe, 1898. (38 pages). Brown University Li- 


brary. 
1901 
2. Fanale! (poems). Dresden: E. Pierson, 1901. (Apparently 


not owned by any American library). 
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. Judas Ischariot. Die Tragédie vom Verrat. Dresden: E. Pier. 
son, 1901. (102 pages). Brown University Library. 


Written in 1899, according to Sternheim, Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis 
meines Lebens (no. 51 of this bibliography), pages 59-60. 


1902 
. Auf Krugdorf. (Schauspiel). 


Apparently unpublished, although Sternheim referred to a rare print 
in Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens (see no. 51), page 73. 
— First performance: Dresden, 7 January 1902. 


. Vom Konig und der Kénigin. (Schauspiel). 


No reference obtainable to this early play beyond its listing in the 
appendix to Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens (see no. 51), 
According to Richard Elsner, Das deutsche Drama in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart (Berlin W30: Wolf Heyer Verlag, 1930, 2nd year. Pages 
239ff and 293) it was first produced (‘‘ Urauffiihrung’’) in Gorlitz on 
October 12, 1929, under the title: Die Konigin, Legende. 


1903 


. Casanova. Drei Einakter. 


Not published in book form. First performance: Berlin, Residenz- 
theatre, 1903 (see no. 51, Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens, 
page 74). Issued later, in a new version, under the title: Der Abenteu- 
rer (no. 39 of this bibliography). 


b. ‘‘Herr von Seingalt.’’ Drei Szenen. In: Hyperion, Zwei- 
monatzeitschrift, no. 5, pages 30-43, Miinchen: Hans von 
Weber Verlag, 1908. State University of Iowa Library. 


The first of the three one-act plays (in the original version?). Pub- 
lished under the pseudonym ‘‘Hiinny B. Maison.’’ 


1907 

. Ulrich und Brigitte. Ein dramatisches Gedicht. Diisseldorf: 

Miillern und Lehneking, 1907. (IIT & 195 pages). State Uni- 

versity of Iowa Library. 

b. ———,, Miinchen: Hans von Weber Verlag, 1908. (V & 
195 pages). Loewenberg Collection, The Johns Hopkins 
University Library. 

. —_, “Zweite Auflage,’ 


Leipzig: Inselverlag, 1911. 
(140 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


1909 
. Don Juan. Eine Tragédie. Leipzig: Inselverlag, 1909. (204 
pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


According to Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens (no. 51), 
page 124, the first version was written in 1906; unpublished. 


b. ———, In: Hyperion, Zweimonatzeitschrift, nos. 1, 3, and 
4, Miinchen: Hans von Weber Verlag, 1908. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Library. 
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Contains only the first part of the tragedy.— See also Franz Blei’s 
parody, ‘‘Szenen aus Carl Sternheims Don Juan (Auf der Hohe des 
Giraldo) ’’ in: Hyperion, Zweimonatzeitschrift. Miinchen: Hans von 
Weber Verlag, 1908, no. 6; later reprinted in: Franz Blei, Uber 
Wedekind, Sternheim und das Theater (no. 3 of part II of this 


bibliography). 


. “Szene aus dem zweiten Teil der Tragédie Don Juan.”’ 


In: Insel-Almanach auf das Jahr 1910. Leipzig: Inselver- 
lag, 1910, pages 142-147. State University of Iowa Library. 


The excerpt contains but the major part of a scene of the second 
part of the tragedy, i.e. pages 175 to 178 of the 1909 edition. 


‘ , ‘‘Fiir die Biihne des Deutschen Theaters in Ber- 
lin bearbeitet und eingerichtet von Felix Hollaender.’’ 
Berlin: (no publisher), 1911. (118 pages.) New York 


Public Library. 
, ‘*4. bis 7. Tausend,’’ Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Ver- 


lag, 1921. (244 pages.) Brown University Library. 
(‘*Copyright 1920.’’) 


1911 


. Die Hose. Ein biirgerliches Lustspiel. Berlin: Paul Cassirer 
Verlag, 1911. (196 pages.) Loewenberg Collection, The Johns 
Hopkins University Library. 


According to Fr. Eisenlohr (see no. 15 of part II of this bibliography), 
page 5, Die Hose was written in 1908 and first produced in Berlin in 


1911, under the title Der Riese. 
b. 


, Leipzig : Inselverlag, 1912. (196 pages.) Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘‘i%bernommen aus dem Verlag Paul Cassirer, Berlin.’’ 


‘‘Zweite Auflage,’’ Leipzig: Inselverlag, 1919. 


(148 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 
Preceded by the author’s ‘‘ Vorwort zum Neudruck,’’ dated 1918. 
, 10. bis 12. Tausend,’’ Miinchen: Kurt Wolff 


Verlag, 1926. (136 pages.) New York Public Library. 
1912 


. Die Kassette. Komédie in fiinf Aufziigen. Leipzig: Inselver- 


lag, 1912. (137 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 
Since 1915 (?) assumed by the Kurt Wolff Verlag, Miinchen-Leipzig, 
but apparently without re-issue. 


1913 


. Birger Schippel. Komédie in fiinf Aufziigen. Leipzig: Insel- 


verlag, 1913. (114 pages.) Brown University Library. 


See also: Ottomar Starke, Schippeliana. Ein biirgerliches Bilderbuch. 
Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1917. State University of Iowa Library. 
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A book of drawings on the themes of Sternheim’s play. With a prefs, 
by Carl Sternheim. 


b. , Komédie. ‘‘4. bis 6. Tausend,’’ Minchen: Kor 
Wolff Tales, 1920. (121 pages.) State University of Ioy, 
Library. 


. “Busekow.’’ Eine Novelle. In: Die weissen Blitter, vol, | 


no. 1 (September 1913), and no. 2 (October 1913), Leipzig. 
1913/4. State University of Iowa Library. 


1914 

b. Busekow. Eine Novelle. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1914 
Series: Der jiingste Tag, no. 14. (28 pages.) University of 
Michigan Library. 
New edition in 1916. (30 pages.) 

ce. See also: Die drei Erzéhlungen. Leipzig, 1916. (no. 19.) 

d. See also: Chronik von des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts Be. 
ginn, vol. 2. Leipzig, 1918. (no. 27.) 

e. See also: Busekow. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig, 1924. 
(no. 49.) 


. Der Kandidat. Komédie in vier Aufziigen nach Flaubert. 


Leipzig: Inselverlag, 1914. (107 pages.) State University of 
Towa Library. 


The 10th and 11th scenes of the fourth act were reprinted in: Von 
jungsten Tag, Ein Almanach neuer Dichtung, Leipzig: Kurt Wolf 
Verlag, 1917, (pages 146 to 149). 


. Der Snob. Komédie in drei Aufziigen. Leipzig: Inselverlag, 


1914. (99 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 

b. , ‘4. bis 6. Tausend,’’ Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Ver- 
lag, 1920. (106 pages.) Brown University Library. 
**Copyright 1920.’ 


1915 


. Das leidende Weib. Drama nach Friedrich Maximilian Klit- 


ger. Leipzig: Inselverlag, 1915. (96 pages.) State University 
of Iowa Library. 


. Napoleon. Eine Novelle. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1915. 


Series: Der jiingste Tag, no. 19. (42 pages.) New York Pub- 

lic Library. 

b. , ‘*8. bis 12. Tausend,’’ Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Ver- 
lag, 1918. Series: Der jiingste Tag, no. 19. (58 pages.) 
State University of Iowa Library. 

ce. See also: Die drei Erzihlungen. Leipzig, 1916. (no. 19.) 


| 
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d. See also: Chronik von des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts Be- 


ginn, vol. 1. Leipzig, 1918. (no. 27.) 
e. See also: Napoleon. Novellen. nonin 1927. 


(no. 48.) 
17. 1913. Ein Schauspiel in drei Aufziigen. In: Die weissen Bliit- 
ter, vol. 2. no. 2 (February 1915), Leipzig, 1915. Library of 


Congress. 


b. , Schauspiel in drei Aufziigen. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff 


Yalow, 1915. (100 pages.) State University of Iowa ia 
brary. 


‘¢Textzeichnungen von Ernst Stern.’’ 
, ‘4, bis 6. Tausend,’’ Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Ver- 
lag, 1920. (80 pages.) New York Public Library. 
No illustrations. 
18. Der Scharmante. Lustspiel mit Benutzung einer fremden 
Idee. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1915. (99 pages.) State 
University of Iowa Library. 


Listed in the summary of Sternheim’s works on the last page of Der 
Abenteurer (no. 39 of this bibliography) with the subtitle: ‘‘ Lustspiel 


nach Maupassant.’? 


1916 


19. Die drei Erzihlungen. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1916. 
(107 pages.) State University of Iowa Library: ‘‘6. bis 8. 
Tausend’’; Brown University Library: ‘‘9. bis 12. Tausend.’’ 


Contents: Busekow (see also: nos. 12, 27, 49). 
Napoleon (see also: nos. 16, 27, 48). 
Schuhlin (see also: nos. 22, 27, 49). 

‘Mit 14 Lithographien von Ottomar Starke. ”? 


20. Der Geizige. Komédie in fiinf Aufziigen nach Moliére. Leip- 
zig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1916. (157 pages.) State University 
of Iowa Library. 

21. Meta. Eine Erzahlung. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1916. 
Series: Der jiingste Tag, no. 26. (42 pages.) State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Library. 


‘‘Erstes Zehntausend.’’ 
b. See also: Chronik von des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts .Be- 


ginn, vol. 2. Leipzig, 1918. (no. 27.) 
¢c. See also: Madchen. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig, 1926. 


(no. 46.) 
(2la. Der Sténker: see no. 25, Perleberg.) 
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. Schuhlin. Eine Erzathlung. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag 
1916. Series: Der jiingste Tag, no. 21. (32 pages.) State Uni. 
versity of Iowa Library. 

b. See also: Die drei Erzdhlungen. Leipzig, 1916. (no. 20,) 

e. See also: Chronik von des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts }y. 
ginn, vol. 2. Leipzig, 1918. (no. 27.) 

d. See also: Busekow. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig, 192 
(no. 49.) 

. Tabula rasa. Ein Schauspiel. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag 
1916. (132 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


Numbered edition. 
b. , ‘Zweite Auflage,’’ Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 
nd. (1919.) (104 pages.) Brown University Library. 


Essentially a reprint of no. 23. 


1917 


. Madchen. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1916. (151 pages.) 
State University of Iowa Library. — 


Contents: Anna (see also: no. 27). 
Die Geschwister Stork (see also: nos. 27, 45). 
Meta (see also: nos. 21, 27, 46). 


‘Mit 14 Lithographien von Ottomar Starke.’’—‘‘Die Geschwister 
Stork’’ published in nos. 27 and 46 as ‘‘Die Schwestern Stork’’; re 

_ printed, under the original title, in the almanach Der neue Roman 
(Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1917, pages 186 to 217). State Universi: 
ty of Iowa Library. ‘‘Anna’’ contributed by Thea Sternheim. 


. Perleberg. Komédie in drei Aufziigen. Leipzig: Kurt Wolf 


Verlag, 1917. (112 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


First version, 1903/4, but not published (see: Vorkriegseuropa im 
Gleichnis meines Lebens (no. 51), page 95); title of this first version 
given as Mihlow.— Occasionally the play seems to have been produced 
under the title Der Stdnker (interim title?) 


. Posinsky. Eine Erzihlung. Berlin: B. Harz Verlag, 1917. 
(65 pages.) 


Subtitle on cover: ‘‘Ein Novelle.’’—‘‘Mit 6 Original-Lithographien 
von Rudolf GroBmann.’’— Apparently not in any American Library. 


b. , ‘‘Zweite Auflage,’’ Berlin: H. Hochstim Verlag, 


nd. (65 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 
Reprint of no. 26 (?%). . 


c. See also: Vier Novellen. Berlin, 1918. (no. 31.) 
d. See also: Napoleon. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig, 1927. 
(no. 48.) 


1918 
27. Chronik von des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts Beginn. Leipzig: 
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Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1918. 2 volumes. (252 and 258 pages.) 


State University of Iowa Library. 


Contents: First volume: 

Napoleon (see also: nos. 16, 19, 48). 
Die Exekution (see also: no. 49). 
Anna (see also: no. 24). 
Ulrike (see also: nos. 28, 46). 
Die Laus (see also: no. 49). 


Second volume: 
Busekow (see also: nos. 12, 19, 49). 
Yvette (see also: no. 46). 
Schuhlin (see also: nos. 20, 22, 49). 
Die Schwestern Stork (see also: nos. 24, 46). 
Meta (see also: nos. 21, 24, 46). 
Heidenstam (see also: no. 48) 

This edition differs considerably from the later edition (in three vol- 

umes, published individually: nos. 46, 48, 49).— ‘‘ Die Exekution’’ was 

included in the later edition under the title ‘‘Die Hinrichtung.’’ — 

‘‘Die Schwestern Stork’’ was originally published (no. 24) under the 

title ‘‘Die Geschwister Stork.’’ 

b. , ‘‘Zweite Auflage,’’ Miinchen: Drei Masken Ver- 
lag, 1923. (299 and 261 pages.) State University of Iowa 
Library. 

‘*Mit Holzschnitten von Frans Masereel.’’—Two volumes in one. 
—tThe stories in this new edition of no. 27 have been rearranged; 
the four stories of Vier Novellen (no. 31) have been added while 
‘*Anna’’ has been omitted. The contents of the two volumes (bound 
in one) are as follows: 
First volume: Second volume: 

Busekow Napoleon 

Meta Schuhlin 

Die Schwestern Stork Die Exekution 

Ulrike Vanderbilt 

Posinsky Yvette 

Heidenstam Die Poularde 

Der Anschluss Die Laus 


. Die Marquise von Arcis. Schauspiel in fiinf Aufziigen nach 

Diderot. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1918. (118 pages.) 

Loewenberg Collection, The Johns Hopkins University. 

b. , ‘‘4. bis 7. Tausend,’’ Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Ver- 
lag, 1920. (98 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 

. Prosa. Berlin-Wilmersdorf: Verlag der Wochenschrift Die 

Aktion (F. Pfemfert), 1918. Series: Der rote Hahn, no. 12. 


(46 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


Contents: 1. An die Dichter. 

2. Politische Kunst. 8. Ernst Stadler. 

3. Kampf der Meta- 9. Erste Seite einer Encyclopidie. 
pher. 10. Der deutschen Schaubiihne Zukunft. 

4. Moliére. 11. Brief an einen jungen Dramatiker. 

5. Goethe. 12. Zweiter Brief. 

6. Flaubert. 13. Literarische Kritik in Deutschland. 

7. L’Education sen- 14. Das gerettete Biirgertum. 
timentale. 15. Nachwort. 
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Many of these short essays are reprints of articles which had ap 
previously in periodicals, as prefaces, etc. See also section I-B of thiy 
bibliography. 


. Ulrike. Eine Erzihlung. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1918 


Series: Der jiingste Tag, no. 50. (42 pages.) State University 


of Iowa Library. 
‘*Copyright 1917.’ 


b. See also: Chronik von des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts Be. 
ginn, vol. 1. Leipzig, 1918. (no. 27.) 

ce. See also: Médchen. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig, 1926, 
(no. 46.) 


. Vier Novellen. Neue Folge der Chronik vom Beginn de 


zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (sic!). Berlin: H. Hochstim Ver. 
lag, 1918. (126 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


Contents: Vanderbilt, eine Erzihlung. (see also: nos. 27b, 48). 
Die Poularde, eine Erzihlung. (see also: nos. 27b, 46). 
Posinsky, eine Erzihlung. (see also: nos. 26, 27b, 48), 
Der Anschluf, eine Erzahlung. (see also: nos. 27b, 48). 
**Mit 12 Original-Lithographien von Michl Fingesten.’’ — ‘‘ Vander. 
bilt’’ was also included in: Die Entfaltung, Novellen an die Zeit (ed- 
ited yy Max Krell), Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt Verlag, 1921 (pages 76 
to 95). 


1919 


. Die deutsche Revolution. Berlin-Wilmersdorf: Verlag der 


Wochenschrift Die Aktion (F. Pfemfert), 1919. Series: Der 
rote Hahn, no. 33. (24 pages.) State University of Iowa Li- 
brary. 


‘“Die nachfolgenden Aufsitze sind in der Zeit vom 12. bis 20. Novem: 
ber in hollindischer Sprache in Niewwe Courant im Haag erschienen.” 


. Europa. Roman. ‘‘Erster Band,’’ Miinchen: Musarion Ver- 


lag, 1919. (229 pages.) — ‘‘Zweiter Band,’’ Miinchen: Kurt 
Wolff Verlag, 1920. (223 pages.) State University of Iowa 
Library. 

**2. bis 10. Tausend.’’ 


1920 


. Berlin oder Juste Milieu. Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1929. 


(100 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 

Pages 84 to 92 appeared, under the title ‘‘Berlin nach 1918,’’ in: Das 
Tagebuch. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt Verlag, October 1920 (1st year, 00. 
38, pages 1239-1243). 


. Der entfesselte Zeitgenosse. Ein Lustspiel (in drei Aufzii 


gen). Miinchen: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1920. (89 pages.) State 


University of Iuwa Library. 
‘“Erstes bis drittes Tausend.’’ 
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36. Fairfax. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt Verlag, 1921. (85 pages.) 
State University of Iowa Library. 


37. 


39, 


41, 


CARL STERNHEIM 


1921 


‘¢Erstes bis zehntes Tausend.’’ 


b. —, Berlin (Frankfurt a/M., Diisseldorf): Druck der 
Galerie Flechtheim, (vol. 17), 1922. (35 pages.) Library 


of Congress. 
Limited edition of 200 copies. ‘‘Geschmiickt mit 10 Lithographien 


von Frans Masereel.’’ 
Manon Lescaut. Ein Schauspiel. Miinchen: Drei Masken Ver- 
lag, 1921. (135 pages). Loewenberg Collection, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 
‘‘Die Bilder zu diesem Werke zeichnete Elisabeth Wrede.’’ 
. Tasso oder Kunst des Juste Milieu. Ein Wink fiir die Jugend. 
Berlin: Ernst Reiss Verlag, 1921. Series: Tribiine der Kunst 
und Zeit, vol. 25. (39 pages.) Brown University Library. 


Der Abenteurer. Drei Stiickchen von ihm. Berlin (-Miin- 
chen) : Drei Masken Verlag, 1922. (100 pages.) Loewenberg 
Collection, The Johns Hopkins University. 


1922 


‘*Als Manuskript gedruckt.’’ 


Library. 


Brown University Library: ‘‘1. bis 5. Tausend.’’— State University 
of Iowa Library: ‘‘6. bis 10. Tausend.’’— According to a facsimile 
reproduction of the first page of the ms., dated in Sternheim’s hand- 
writing, which was published in the French edition of the book (Libus- 
sa, La Jument de Guillaume IJ, Paris: Aux éditions du Saggittaire 
(Simon Kra), 1925; Series: Les Cahiers Nouveaux, vol. 8), the 
(whole?) book was composed in 1920. 


Der Nebbich. Ein Lustspiel. Miinchen: Drei Masken Verlag, 
1922. (110 pages.) Loewenberg Collection, The Johns Hop- 


kins University. 
‘*Textbuch.’? 


brary. 


. Iibussa, des Kaisers LeibroB. Berlin-Wilmersdorf: Verlag 
der Wochenschrift Die Aktion (F. Pfemfert), 1922. (67 
pages.) Brown University Library ; State University of Iowa 


1924 


Gauguin und van Gogh. (Erzéhlung.) Berlin: Verlag Die 
Schmiede, 1924. (72 pages.) State University of Iowa Li- 


1925 


. Das Fossil. Drama in drei Aufziigen. Potsdam: Gustav Kie- — 
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penheuer Verlag, 1925. (72 pages.) Loewenberg Collection, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
‘«Erstes Tausend.’’ 


44. Oskar Wilde. Scin Drama. Potsdam: Gustav Kiepenheye 
Verlag, 1925. (120 pages.) State University of Iowa Library 


1926 


45. Lutetia. Berichte itiber europidische Politik Kunst und Volks. 
leben. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig: Paul Zsolnay Verlag, 1926. (12 
pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


*¢Erstes bis zwolftes Tausend.’’ 
46. Madchen. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig: Paul Zsolnay Ver. 


lag, 1926. (195 pages.) University of Wisconsin Library. 
Contents: Meta (see also: nos. 21, 24, 27). 

Die Schwestern Stork (see also: nos. 24, 27). 

Ulrike (see also: nos. 27, 28). 

Die Poularde (see also: nos. 27b, 30). 

Yvette (see also: no. 27). 
‘‘Erstes bis fiinftes Tausend.’’ First volume of the new edition, in 
separate volumes, of no. 27 of this bibliography. The three volumes 
are: 1. Madchen, 2. Napoleon, 3. Busekow (see also nos. 48 and 49 of 
this bibliography).— The story ‘‘Die Schwestern Stork’’ published in 
no. 24 as ‘‘Die Geschwister Stork.’’ 


47. Die Schule von Uznach oder Neue Sachlichkeit. Ein Lustspiel 


in vier Aufziigen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig: Paul Zsolnay Verlag, 
1926. (95 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


‘*Erstes bis fiinftes Tausend.’’ 


1927 


48. Napoleon. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig: Paul Zsolnay Ver- 
lag, 1927. (215 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


Contents: Napoleon (see also: nos. 16, 19, 27). 

Posinsky (see also: nos. 26, 27b, 31). 

Heidenstam (see also: no. 27). 

Der Anschluf (see also: nos. 27b, 31). 

Vanderbilt (see also: nos. 27b, 31). 
‘*Erstes bis fiinftes Tausend.’’ Regarding collective title of edition, 
see footnote to no. 46. 


1928 


49. Busekow. Novellen. Berlin-Wien-Leipzig: Paul Zsolnay Ver- 
lag, 1928. (156 pages.) State University of Iowa Library. 


Contents: Busekow (see also: nos. 12, 19, 27). 
Die Hinrichtung (see also: no. 27, under ‘‘ Die Exekution”’). 
Schuhlin (see also: nos. 19, 22, 27). 
Die Laus (see also: no. 27). 
‘*Erstes bis sechstes Tausend.’’ Regarding collective title of edition, 
see footnote to no. 46. 
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1930/1 
Kleiner Katechismus fiir das Jahr 1930/1. Seeheim 0./B.: 
Selbstverlag Carl Sternheim, (1930/1). 


Reference obtained from the program of the Staatstheater, Berlin, for 
the performance of Biirger Schippel in the ‘‘Schauspielhaus am Gen- 
darmenmarkt,’’ September 27, 1930. No other reference was accessible 


to me. 

1936 
Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens. Amsterdam: 
Querido, Verlag, 1936. (222 & 1 pages.) State University of 


Iowa Library. 

‘“Nachwort’’ by Max Hermann- Neisse ; Appendix: list of Sternheim ’s 
works (unreliable! ).— Sternheim’s autobiography, covering the years 
until shortly after the first World War. 


The following two works by Sternheim are listed in the ap- 


pendix to Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens (no. 51) ; 
however, they do not seem to have been published in book form: 


52. 
53. 


Aut Caesar aut nihil. 


John Piermont Morgan. 


(Written in 1930 (?); a few scenes from this play are “aontge on pages 
180 to 188 of Vorkriegseuropa im Gleichnis meines Lebens (no. 51). 


B. The articles 
1910 


. “Vineent van Gogh,’’ in: Hyperion, Zweimonatzeitschrift. 


Miinchen: Hans von Weber Verlag, 1910. 
1917 


. “Ernst Stadler,’’ in: Vom jiingsten Tag, Ein Almanach 


neuer Dichtung. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1917 (p. 9). 


. Preface to: Ottomar Starke, Schippeliana. Ein biirgerliches 


Bilderbuch. Leipzig: Kurt Wolff Verlag, 1917. State Univer- 


sity of Iowa Library. 
Reprinted in Prosa (no. 29 of the first part of this bibliography).— 
See also footnote to Biirger Schippel (no. 11, first part). 


. ““Zustand,’’ .in: Das Aktionsbuch (edited by Franz Pfem- 


fert). Berlin-Wilmersdorf: Verlag der Wochenschrift Die 


Aktion (F. Pfemfert), 1917. (pages 181 to 182.) 
Reprinted in Prosa (no. 20 of the first part of this bibliography) under 
the title ‘‘ Flaubert.’’ 


1919 


. “Ulrike,’’ in: Zukunft, Berlin: 1919. (vol. 106, pages 113-4). 


State University of Iowa Library. 
Short article in defense of his short-story of the same title. 
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. ‘‘Berlin nach 1918,’’ in: Das Tagebuch. Berlin: Ernst Ro. 
wohlt Verlag, October 1920 (1st year). No. 38, pages 1239. 
1243. Library of Congress. 


Reprinted from: Berlin oder Juste Milieu (no. 34 of the first part of 
this bibliography). 


1920 

7. ‘‘Konfession,’’ in: Schépferische Konfession (edited by Ka- 
simir Edschmid), Berlin: Ernst Reiss Verlag, 1920. Series; 
Tribiine der Kunst und Zeit, vol. 13. (2nd edition.) (pages 
86-88.) State University of Iowa Library. 


1921 

8. ‘‘Besuch im Juste Milieu,’’ in: Das Tagebuch. Berlin: Ernst 
Rowohlt Verlag, 1921. (November 19, 1921.) Library of Con- 
gress. 

9. ‘‘Leipzig,’’ in: Das Tagebuch. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt Ver- 
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LOVELACE’S CONCEPT OF PRISON LIFE 
IN THE VINTAGE TO THE DUNGEON 


By McCuune Evans 


From the fact that Lovelace was committed to the Gatehouse in 
1642, critics have inferred that The Vintage to the Dungeon reflect. 
ed the poet’s experiences in jail.’ The inference has not been with- 
out a certain appeal* — an appeal which has served to perpetuate 
the tradition that Lovelace’s lyrics were the poet’s hasty, careless, 
and spontaneously penned reactions to his immediate environment 


1Anthony Wood’s statement that Lovelace ‘‘was committed to the Gate- 
house at Westminster, where he made that celebrated song called Stone walls 
do not a prison make, &.’’ Athenae Oxonienses (1691), 11, 146, may have been 
‘largely responsible for starting such an association of ideas. W. Carew Haz- 
litt, Lucasta. The Poems of Richard Lovelace (London, 1864), n. to p. 99, 
erroneously suggests that The Vintage to the Dungeon was written from the 
Peterhouse prison. C. H. Wilkinson, The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, 
1925), in 2 vols., 1, 34, n. to p. 42, corrects Hazlitt’s error by pointing out that 
The Vintage to the Dungeon could not have been written as late as the Peter- 
house committment in 1649 inasmuch as the words of the poem were set to 
music by William Lawes whose death occurred in 1645. Both Hazlitt and Wil- 
kinson quoted Wood’s statement and neither attempted to correct the inference 
that the so-called prison poems were written in prison and reflected the poet’s 
prison environment. Cyril Hughes Hartmann, The Cavalier Spirit (London, 
1925), pp. 46, 47, discusses Lovelace’s committment to the Gatehouse, and 
states, ‘‘Lovelace’s philosophical attitude towards prison is also revealed in a 
trifling, but merry drinking-song, The Vintage to the Dungeon, written during 
this imprisonment.’’ On p. 45 and f. Hartmann points out that Lovelace’s s0- 
called prison philosophy was a widely accepted cavalier doctrine; but does not 
challenge the notion that Lovelace drew his prison imagery from his Gate 
house environment. More recently, Isidore Abramowitz, The Great Prisoners 
(New York, 1946), p. 216, states that The Vintage to the Dungeon was 
written in the Gatehouse, and on pp. 218-19 prints the poem as evidence of a 
sort of art produced in jail. And while Douglas Bush, English Literature in 
the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), p. 119, does not mention 
The Vintage to the Dungeon, his reference to the ‘‘masculine spontaneity’’ of 
‘*To Althea, from Prison,’’ and the statement that the poem was written in 
the Gatehouse may help to extend the life of the old tradition: that Lovelace 
reflected his environment in the verse pertaining to prison. sll 

2The inference has invited a good bit of speculatory comment concerning 
the source of Lovelace’s inspiration for his so-called prison poems. The com- 
ment has been variously expressed; but the speculation which has persistently 
appeared is, substantially, that set forth by J. A. Langford in Prison Books 
and Their Authors (London, 1861), p. 210. ‘‘It is pleasant to contemplate 
him [Lovelace] in his narrow cell, cheering his confinement and solitude by 
courting this: true liberator of the mind, and warbling from iron grates. ... 
The fetters on his body seemed not only not to chain his mind, but to leave it 
more elastic and buoyant to roam the faery-land of love and poetry.’’ 
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or experience. Elsewhere,’ I have discussed evidences that Lovelace 
was not the irresponsible versifier that his critics have dubbed him; 
many of the irregularities of his metrical patterns were not the 
result of haste and carelessness but of the deliberate preparation 
of a text that could be set to music; and several of Lovelace’s songs 
were revised before being sent to the printer. It is the purpose of 
this paper to show that Lovelace drew upon literary source mate- 
rial for theme and imagery and that the apparent freshness and 
spontaneity of his verse was thus the result of artful calculation. 
More specifically, the concept of prison life mirrored in The Vin- 
tage to the Dungeon,* was not the poet’s unconsidered reaction to 
his immediate environment, but the adaptation of certain scenes 
and ideas set forth in Cartwright’s The Royall Slaue. 

The Vintage to the Dungeon is a dramatic lyric, the singer pur- 
porting to be a prisoner offering advice and encouragement to his 
fettered companions. The theme of the song is the cavalier senti- 
ment: freedom of the body is not essential to the freedom of the 
spirit.” The word ‘‘Dungeon’’ — defined by Webster as ‘‘A close 
dark prison or vault, commonly underground, like the lower rooms 
in the donjon or keep of a castle’’ — in the title of the song, sug- 
gests the nature of the singer’s background. The companions to 
whom the words are addressed are ‘‘pent Soules,’’ ‘‘sadde’’ in 
mind, wretched in body. Their arms are ‘‘pinion’d’’, their limbs 
shackled. If Lovelace wrote this lyric as a result of his own prison 
experiences, the implication is that he looked about in the dungeon, 
observed the plight of his fellow captives, took up his pen and 
wrote a lyrical invitation to the prisoners to drink away their 
cares, and triumph over their miseries ‘by dancing to the clank 


of their chains.® 


8My article, ‘‘Richard Lovelace’s ‘Mock-Song’,’’ PQ, xxiv (October, 
1945), 317, t and n. 2, lists the references to this material. 

*And perhaps also in Lovelace’s other so-called ‘‘ prison poems.’’ Further- 
more, if the traditional estimates of Lovelace’s work require revision, it is 
not unlikely that similar critical clichés pertaining to the careless, hasty, and 
spontaneous work of the other cavalier poets may likewise be questioned. 

5See n. 1. Also, Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 45f.: ‘‘The paradoxical sentiment 
that a prison is no prison when the prisoner’s conscience is clear is character- 
istic of the Cavalier’s Epicurean philosophy, which could find a certain pleas- 
ure in any experience or emotion, however painful, provided that it was not 
lacking in nobility. It is absurd to suggest that Lovelace was the first to dis- 
cover that stone walls do not always make a prison, nor iron bars a cage, and 
that any other poem which contains the same idea must necessarily have been 
inspired by him.’? 

*To continue this hypothetical dramatic narrative: when the stanzas have 
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Such an interpretation of the poem is not in keeping with what 
is known of Lovelace’s confinement in the Gatehouse. Seventeenth. 
century prisons were ‘‘carried on as private profit-making con. 
cerns of the gaolers,’’ and those committed were allowed to liye 
outside the walls if they could pay to keep guards in attendance, 
Or if the prisoners preferred to remain inside, they could bribe 
‘‘the gaoler’’ to give them private suites or apartments, and have 
their own servants bring.in food, lights, fires, furniture and what. 
ever else was needed.’ In 1642 Lovelace was still in possession of 
his estates, was accustomed to living in luxury and to spending 
money freely;* and it is thus unlikely that he experienced the 
physical misery suffered by the prisoners described in The Vintage 
to the Dungeon. Even if the poet did not avail himself of the com- 
forts money could have obtained for him, but accepted the ac 
commodations assigned to the poorest and meanest of the inmates, 
he was not apt to have been bound in chains and thrown into a 
dungeon along with several other manacled wretches — as the song 
suggests. According to John Taylor, the Gatehouse provided 
‘*Good Lodgeing roomes, and diet.’’® It was, moreover, a small 
prison, customarily used to detain a few prisoners at a time, and 


been copied, the poet sent them off to William Lawes (the court composer, 
who by 1642 must have been with the King at Oxford) to have the words set 
to music. Whether the verses travelled by coach or in a horseman’s packet, 
the journey from the Gatehouse to Oxford through enemy lines could not 
have been quick or easy. Then William Lawes would have required some time 
in which to compose a musical setting and return the song. Inasmuch as Love- 
lace remained in the Gatehouse but seven weeks, the chances are strong that 
he was released from prison before the music arrived. Thus if Lovelace had 
hoped that The Vintage to the Dungeon might be sung to his fellow captives 
at some Gatehouse festivity he must have been disappointed. The poem was, 
however, of an occasional nature. Neither Lawes nor Lovelace was apt to have 
spent time in composing such a song unless there was to be an occasion re- 
quiring its performance. My point here is that the event Lovelace had in mind 
when he wrote The Vintage to the Dungeon was not likely to have been a 
drinking party in the Gatehouse. 

7Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Prisons Under Local Government 
(New York, 1922), pp. 5f. 

8Wood says that Lovelace dressed in ‘‘Cloth of gold and silver,’’ that he 
‘*retired in great splendor to the Court.’’ Even after his confinement in the 
Gatehouse he ‘‘lived beyond the income of his Estate, either to keep up the 
credit and reputation of the Kings Cause by furnishing men with Horse and 
Arms, or by relieving ingenious men in want, whether Scholars, Musitians, 
Soldiers, &c.’’ 

9Works (1630), p. 128. Quoted by Hazlitt. While Taylor’s verse was of @ 
satirical nature and it is difficult to distinguish the true from the false details 
descriptive of London prisons, a comparison of what he has to say about the 
Gatehouse with his accounts of other jails reveals that the former must have 
been relatively clean and comfortable. 
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these but for short periods before or after trial. The political na- 
ture of Lovelace’s misdemeanor and his release on bail after but 


-enth. : 

: ses seven weeks of imprisonment, argue that the poet was not regarded 
tes as dangerous and deserving of severe punishment.’® The chances 
eens thus that Lovelace obtained the conception of prison life por- 


a trayed in The Vintage to the Dungeon from his own experience 
bon in the Gatehouse are not very strong. 
vhat. Yet the ‘“‘sadde”’ fellows Lovelace invited to drink and to dance 
a of were not mere figments of the poet’s imagination. He had seen 
ding their dungeon and watched them dance to the clank of their 
the shackles in Cartwright’s The Royall Slaue performed before the 
tage King and Queen at Oxford in 1636." 
- The play opened presenting a ‘‘City in the front, and a Prison 
-. on the side,’’ with four prisoners singing from within a dungeon. 
am The theme of their song expressed the same philosophic sentiment 
, x that Lovelace exhorted the prisoners in The Vintage to the Dun- 
ng geon to accept: liberty is not dependent upon the freedom of the 
led body. Cartwright’s prisoners likewise exhorted one another to 
all drink away their cares, and to keep time to their singing by rat- 
- tling their chains.’* In Act V, scene 5, the same four prisoners 
again appear, and make their entrance in ‘‘Cripple Postures’’ (the 
er, postures emphasizing the incongruity of the action and the ab- 
vet 
et, jectness of their characters), and perform a dange. The stage 
: directions do not specify that music accompanied this dance; but 
e- inasmuch as the prisoners were ‘‘clad as they were sent to prison,”’ 
they were wearing chains. Thus the clanking of their irons on. the 
“ Wilkinson, 1, xxiiif., and Appendix 1, 135f., gives a good account of 


Lovelace’s share in presenting the Kentish petition. The fact that a number 
of Lovelace’s fellow petitioners were dismissed with but the advice to turn 
from their present political ways and ‘‘hereafter prove good Members of the 
Commonwealth,’’ indicates that Lovelace was not considered dangerous. 
“Anthony Wood, The History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford 
(1796), 11, contains an account of this visitation, and of the plays performed. 
Lovelace received an M.A. degree at this time. 
2William Cartwright, ‘‘The Royall Slaue,’’ printed in Comedies, Tragi- 
Comedies, With other Poems (1651), Act I, se.1. Cartwright’s words for the 
song differ slightly from the version set to music by William Lawes as printed 
in Hilton’s Catch that Catch Can (1667), p. 74, in that Lawes added the re- 
frain: ‘‘Now laugh we, and quaff we until our rich Noses grow red, and con- 
test with our Chaplets of Roses.’’ Cartwright’s version follows: 
A pox on our Gaoler, and on his fat Jowle; 
Ther’s liberty lyes in the bottom o’ th’ Bowl, 
A fig for what euer the Raskall ean do, 
Our dungeon is deep, but our Cup’s so too. 
Then drink we a round in despight of our Foes, 
And make our hard Irons ery clink in the Close. 
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floor provided a rhythmic beating by which to time their steps anj 


gestures. That Cartwright intended the clank of metals to furnish d 1 
a part of the accompaniment of the dancing in this scene igs fy. — 
ther evidenced in the description of the ladies’ dance immediately ents 
following ;** and that Lovelace was not unimpressed by the effee. Vint 
tiveness of the rhythmic clash of irons or brasses as accompani- that 
ment to dancing is clear in the triumphant lyricism of the fing] ‘ 
Chri 
chorus of The Vintage to the Dungeon: “a 
Chorus: 

Tryumph in your Bonds and Pines, 
And daunce to th’ Musick of your Chaines. were 
From what can be deduced regarding Lovelace’s environment in — “2 
the Gatehouse and from what is known of the prison life por. Dus 
trayed in The Royall Slaue it would appear that the play rather cont 
than the jail provided the conception of the prisoners’ lot in The ples 
Vintage to the Dungeon. Furthermore, there is evidence that in inf 
1636 there was a demand for such a song. - 
The first occasion was as accompaniment for the prisoners’ om 
dance in The Royall Slaue, Act V, scene 5, above described. The - 


omission of a description of the music which accompanied the : 
dance indicates that Cartwright himself did not write a song for . 
this performance.’* But that there was music of some sort is clear 
from Molops’s injunction to the prisoners as they were preparing ‘| 
for their entrance, Act V, scene 4, not to ‘‘drown the Musick”’ with re 
their coughing. As The Vintage to the Dungeon expresses the tone nol 
and the spirit of the occasion, and in addition to providing oppor- . 
tunities for dramatic gesturing and mimicry" reveals the character 
13°¢The Ladies in a solemn march, present themselves all in war-like habits, W 
and dance: the whole Dance expressing these verses of Claudian. Ge 
Mutatos edunt pariter tune pectora motus, f 
In latus allisis clypeis, aut rursus in altum . 
Vibratis, grave parma sonat, mucronis acutum d 
‘ Murmur, & umbonum pulsu modulante resultans 
Ferreus alterno concentus clauditur ictu.’’ P 
141f Lovelace wrote The Vintage to the Dungeon to be performed during the : 
dance in Cartwright’s play, it was but natural that the playwright should ; 
omit the words from the printed text. (It is not necessary to explain here, I f 
trust, that songs not written by the author of a play were sometimes intro- ‘ 


duced into the performance.) 

15Lovelace’s prisoners in their grief and sadness were as abject and gro 
tesque in attempting to dance as were Cartwright’s; the former in their bonds 
and fetters must have assumed positions for dancing similar to the ‘‘Cripple 
Postures’’ mentioned in Cartwright’s text. Opportunities for dramatic ges 
turing and mimicry are indicated in stanza 0, line 2, when the prisoners are 
exhorted to drink to the strong, the rich, and the old. In this connection it 


of the performers, it could have been used as the appropriate ac- 
companiment of Cartwright’s prisoners’ dance. 
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The success of the first performance of The Royall Slaue in- 
creased rather than diminished the demand for such a song as The 
Vintage to the Dungeon. Their Majesties enjoyed the play so much 
that the Queen requested another performance as part of the 
Christmas festivity at Hampton Court.’® Thus if Lovelace did not 
prepare his song for the first presentation of the play, he may well 
have written it for the Court performance, when several changes 
were introduced in the staging.’’? Even after the latter perform. 
ance of the play, there were still occasions when The Vintage to the 
Dungeon might have been sung. For the court was accustomed to 
continuity in its entertainments, and liked to be reminded of past 
pleasures.'* Thus Lovelace’s song would have been welcomed at 
informal court gatherings when some reminder of The Royall Slaue 
was in order.'® And the fact that the popular court composer and 
singer, William Lawes, set to music both Cartwright’s prisoners’ 
song and The Vintage to the Dungeon strengthens the idea that 
the two songs were composed for performance before the court, 
either upon the same or closely related occasions. 

While it would thus seem logical that the author of The Vintage 


is not without significance that Cartwright’s prisoners in Act IV, scene 1, 
diseuss the various ways in which they may drink. They consider drinking to 
their mistresses, to the letters of the alphabet, and ‘‘the Postures.’’ ‘‘The 
noblest drinking methinks is the Postures,’’ says one. Thereupon the four 
agree to ‘‘drink the Postures,’’ and proceed to imitate archers in battle, 
punctuating their lively gestures by long draughts from the bowl. 

Many contemporary sources contain comments on the success of the play. 
Laud was highly pleased and made note of it in his Diary; Evelyn praised it; 
Wood’s account is almost lyrical; Clarendon reported it favorably. R. C. 
Goffin, The Life and Poems of William Cartwright (1918), p. xxi, quotes 
from the above sources. My study, Henry Lawes, gives some account of the 
success of the play and of the removal of the court from Oxford, p. 134. 

‘Such as the substitution of a new prologue and epilogue, and other minor 
changes which made the play suitable for staging at Hampton Court. 

1sMasques were presented in pairs, plays were linked to masques and to 
other plays, and other forms of entertainment were reminiscent of previously 
popular dramatic events. My study, Henry Lawes, discusses (Ch. IV.) various 
ways in which the musicians, poets, costume designers, and others responsible 
for planning court entertainments attempted to give a sense of continuity to 
court pleasures. 

During the months when the court was expecting to witness the second 
performance of The Royall Slaue the ladies and gentlemen must frequently 
have discussed their Oxford visit. If in the midst of some such discussion, 
William Lawes was called upon to sing, The Vintage to the Dungeon would 
have been a suitable solo for the occasion. Henry Lawes’s songs composed 
for the original performance of the play would likewise have furnished ap- 
propriate musical numbers for such informal entertainment. 
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to the Dungeon wrote the stanzas in 1636 when the court was in, 
mood to appreciate the song,”° it is possible that he waited to pe 
the lines until he was a prisoner in the Gatehouse in 1642. The spp. 
cific date of composition is irrelevant. The significance of the ey;. 
dence here presented is that before Lovelace became a prisoner, he 
and the potential listeners to his song were familiar with the prison 
philosophy, the images pertaining to jail life, and the general cop. 
cept of prison environment that appear in The Vintage to th 
Dungeon.’ Whether the date of composition was 1636, 1642, or that 
of some intervening year, the process of writing the poem was the 
work of a conscious artist who was able to select from the soures 
at his disposal details pertaining to prison life which his audience 
would understand when sung. 


20Further reasons for thinking that Lovelace wrote the song in 1636 can 
be deduced from Wood’s account of the poet: the ease and success with which 
Lovelace adopted himself to court life indicated that the poet was quick to 
sense and respond to court tastes—thus he would have taken advantage of 
such an opportunity to supply Lawes with the kind of words then in demand; 
Lovelace’s career as a writer (in 1634 he had produced a play) and asa 
musician would lead one to think he could have written the words of a song at 
that time; the poet’s indebtedness to one of the Queen’s ladies in waiting 
and to Oxford for the premature granting of his M.A. degree when he was 
but a second year man, put him under obligation to give evidence of his 
willingness to please the court if not of his abilities as a man of letters. 

21The fact that the audience was familiar with the concept of prison life 
made it possible for Lovelace to suggest rather than explain his ideas, and 
thus in two short stanzas to convey an impression of dramatic action with 
characters and background. The importance of such suggestive power in song 
writing is discussed by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley in Words for Music (Cam- 
bridge, 1941), Ch. II. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIR JOHN HAYWARD AND OF 
JOSHUA SYLVESTER UPON WILLIAM DRUMMOND’S 
CYPRESSE GROVE 


By Grover SMITH 
Rutgers University 


It has already been discovered, during the past half century, 
that William Drummond of Hawthornden was obligated to vari- 
ous poets and philosophers for material in his essay on death, A 
Cypresse Grove.’ There are, however, two works that have received 
little or no recognition as sources of Drummond’s essay. Each of 
these, Sir John Hayward’s Sanctuarie of a troubled Soule and 
Joshua Sylvester’s Memorials of Mortalitie, contributed, I believe, 
several ideas to that composition. Hayward seems not to have been 
cited with reference to A Cypresse Grove, and apparently only one 
passage from Sylvester has been quoted as the original for one in 
Drummond. It is expedient, therefore, to show the points of re- 
semblance betwe#n A Cypresse Grove and these earlier writings, 
from which, as will appear, Drummond drew not only philosophy 
but even certain phrases and metaphors. 

Sir John Hayward, who was born in Suffolk about 1564, was 
the author of The First Part of the Life and Raigne of Henrie the 
IIII (1599), a book which, because it recounted the deposition of 
Richard II, and also, by an awkward coincidence, contained a com- 
plimentary dedication to the Earl of Essex, caused Hayward to be 
suspected, at the time of the notorious Essex plot, of knowing more 
than he would tell. A Star Chamber decree sent Hayward to pris- 
on for a while, evidently in 1600, but he was later released for 


See Guy Shepard Greene, ‘‘Drummond’s Borrowings from Donne,’’ Philo- 
logical Quarterly, x1, 26-38 (January, 1932); Milton A. Rugoff, ‘‘ Drummond’s 
Debt to Donne,’’ Philological Quarterly, xvi, 85-88 (January, 1937); Guy 
Shepard Greene, ‘‘ Bacon a Source for Drummond,’’ Modern Language Notes, 
XLVI, 230-32 (April, 1933); The Poems of William Drummond, ed. William 
C. Ward, 1, 266, 275 (London and New York, 1894), where Ward notes part 
of Drummond’s debt to Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s Heptaplus ; The Poet- 
tcal Works of William Drummond, with ‘A Cypresse Grove,’ ed. L. Ez Kastner, 
Ul, 344ff. (Manchester, 1913), on Montaigne, Charron, and Ringhieri; A. H. 
Upham, The French Influence in English Literature from the Accession of 
a to the Restoration, pp. 293-98, 545-52 (New York, 1908), on Mon- 

igne, 
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want of evidence. It was during this period, I surmise, that he 
wrote The Sanctuarie of a troubled Soule; for the edition of 1604 
is described as ‘‘newly enlarged.’’ In the reign of King Jame, 
Hayward was appointed to be, with William Camden, an histor}. 
ographer of Chelsea College. His works include Annals of the First 
Four Years of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and a tractate (j 
Supremacie in Affaires of Religion, written at the instance of 
Archbishop Matthew. The Sanctuarie seems to have first been 
issued in two separate parts, Part II being perhaps an after. 
thought ; both were afterwards bound up together, with independ. 
ent pagination. Since Drummond took much from Part I, but 
nothing from Part II, I feel safe in assuming that he owned 4 
very early copy containing only the former. He recorded that he 
read The Sanctuarie in 1606; in 1611, moreover, he still had the 
volume in his private library.® 

The Sanctuarie of a troubled Soule is a series of devotions. Being 
primarily Christian in theology (with only infrequent and inc¢- 
dental Platonism), it refers constantly to the doctrines of original 
sin, damnation, and redemption through grace, to which Drun- 
mond in his Cypresse Grove makes no allusion. Part I of The Sane- 
tuarie has fifteen divisions, some homiletical and* others supplica- 
tory, which seem to have been designed both to convert sinners 
and to assist converts in their devotions. The book is by no means 
extraordinary ; doubtless its best claim to distinction is that it in- 
fluenced William Drummond. 

A Cypresse Grove, which was published with Drummond’s 
Flowres of Sion in 1623, deals in general with the fate of the soul 
after death. Unlike Hayward, who proceeds in the conviction that 
Christianity is the way to salvation, but that the soul may be lost 
through sin, Drummond starts with a pagan fear of death, and he 
finds the Christian promise of immortality only after doubts and 
anxieties. The two writers are on common ground, nevertheless, 
when they describe the delights which they understand to inhere 
in eternal life. One can see, from even a cursory reading of 4 
Cypresse Grove, that Drummond’s discourse was intended as 4 


2See Margaret Dowling, ‘‘Sir John Hayward’s Troubles over His Life of 
Henry IV,’’ Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, 1931, pp. 212-24. 

8Lists of books owned and read by Drummond have been preserved among 
the Hawthornden Manuscripts; see David Laing, ed., ‘‘A Brief Account of tue 
Hawthornden Manuscripts . . . with Extracts,’’ ‘‘ Archaeologia Scotica of, 
so of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1v, 73, 76 (Edinburgh, 
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survey of progress in philosophy. From Senecan Stoicism — the 
belief of the ‘‘Philosopher or naturall man,’’ in Bacon’s phrase — 
Drummond advances to Platonism, and finally, without abandon- 
ing his notion of a Platonic ‘heaven’, reaches a Christianity whose 
principal feature is bodily resurrection. Most of the essay consists 
of a dialogue by the author, who has just waked from a fitful sleep 
to meditate on the terrors of death; the conclusion is a dream dia- 
logue in which he is consoled by a celestial visitant. The young man 
that comes to him in a vision here (perhaps Henry, Prince of 
Wales, who died in 1612)* conducts him away from the earth, and, 
as they stand somewhere among the dazzling spheres, talks to him 
of eternal happiness. When the speaker concludes, he vanishes ; and 
Drummond, so he tells his readers, is roused from sleep once more.°® 
Qne is reminded of Dante’s Paradiso, though for the most part 
the philosophy here is quite different; a careful study of Drum- 
mond’s sources reveals that his Stoicism has origins in Seneca, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, and others, and that his Platonism, such as it is, 
probably owes much to Pico della Mirandola and to Innocenzio 
Ringhieri, the author of Dialoghi della vita et della morte. His 
Christianity, however, has not so far been traced, except of course 
to the usual prototypes. Precisely how much of it he took from 
Hayward’s Sanctuarie, will be perceived from the following 
textual comparisons. 

One chapter in The Sanctuarie, ‘‘Of Heauen,’’ gave Drummond 
a foundation for his own discussion of the same subject. About 
ninety lines of A Cypresse Grove are concerned with the nature of 
the heavenly kingdom and its inhabitants. Almost all of Drum- 
mond’s remarks on this theme have antecedents in The Sanctuarie. 
He begins with a brief representation of heaven, whose magnitude 
he then compares with that of the inferior worlds: 


4See Ward, ed., The Poems of William Drummond, Ul, 272. 

5I think that no one has called attention to the similarity between this 
dream sequence in A Cypresse Grove and that in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, 
where Publius Scipio’s conversation with Paulus and Scipio Africanus rather 
closely parallels Drummond’s with ‘Prince Henry.’ The device of a removal 
into the celestial world, and the description of the swiftly turning spheres, 
which are common to both works, lead me to suppose that Drummond had 
Cicero’s dialogue in mind; there are, furthermore, certain substantiating de- 
tails. Compare Drummond’s closing words with Cicero’s: Drummond says, 
‘‘Hee vanished, and I all astonished did awake’’; Cicero says, through Pub- 
lius, ‘‘Ille discessit, ego somno solutus sum.’’ Other affinities may be readily 
detected. Early accounts of journeys to heaven and elsewhere are discussed by 
Marcus Dods, Forerunners of Dante (Edinburgh, 1903). 
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Heere is the Palace Royall of the Almightie King, in whick the vneompre- 
hensible comprehensiblie manifesteth Himselfe; in Place highest, in Substane 
not subject to any corruption or change, for it is aboue all motion, and solid 
turneth not; in Quantitie greatest, for, if one Starre, one Spheare bee go y, 
so large, how hudge in exceeding demensions, must those bounds bee, which dg 
them all containe? (lines 1070-80) .6 


At least the closing part of the above is derived from Hayward: 


For, if it bee true which all Authors affirme, that many starres doe farre 
exceed the whole body of the earth in greatnesse: and yet these starres beare 
a very small proportion, in regard of that heauen whereon they are fixed, the 
face whereof is open to our view; how scant is the compasse of all the king. 
domes vpon earth, in comparison of the celestiall Kingdome, which is above 
the starry heauen, and in vnknowne dimensions exceedeth that Sphere?? 


Drummond immediately afterwards contrasts the glories of earth 
with those of heaven: 


If to Earthlinges the Foote-stoole of God, and that Stage which Hee raised 
for a small course of Tyme, seemeth so Glorious and Magnificent; How high- 
lie would They prize (if they could see) his eternall Habitation and Throne! 


It appears that he has again paraphrased Hayward: 


If this corruptible world, which he set vp for a small time, as a cottage 
or out-house, be so gorgeous, so magnificent, that many desire no other heauen: 
what estimation shall we make of his principall and princely Palace? his 
eternall habitation? 


Hayward’s ‘‘corruptible world’’ has become (with the help of 


Isaiah LXVI, 1) ‘‘the Foote-stoole of God’’; the ‘‘cottage or out- 
house’’ is now a ‘‘Stage’’; ‘‘set vp for a small time”’ is ‘‘raised for 
a small course of Tyme’’; ‘‘so gorgeous, so magnificent’’ is ‘‘so 
Glorious and Magnificent’’; ‘‘what estimation shall we make’’ is 
‘*How highlie would They prize’’; and ‘‘his principall and prince- 
ly Palace . . . his eternall habitation’’ is, more succinctly, ‘‘his 
eternall Habitation and Throne,’’ Drummond having written 
‘*Palace Royall’’ but a few lines before. 

Next, particularizing the relation between God and the celestial 
hosts, Drummond mentions the pleasure of their companionship: 


... and if these bee so dazeling, what is the sight of Him, for whom, and 
by whom all was created? of whose Glory to behold the thousand thousand 
part, the most pure Intelligences are fully satiate, and with wonder and de- 
light rest amazed; for the Beauty of his Light & the Light of his Beauty 


6Here and subsequently, quotations from A Cypresse Grove are taken from 
The Poetical Works of William Drummond, with ‘A Cypresse Grove’, ed. L. E. 
Kastner, 11, 65-104, and the parenthetical line references follow the number- 
ing of that edition. 

7Sir John Hayward, The Sanctuarie of a troubled Soule, Part I, 112 (Lon 
don, Printed by George Purslow, 1623). 

8Ibid., p. 113. 
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are vncomprehensible. Heere doth that earnest appetite of the Vnderstanding, 
content it selfe, not seeking to know any more; For it secth before it, in the 


\compre. 

stance yision of the Diuine essence (a Mirour in the which not Images or shadowes, 
d solide but the true and perfect Essence of euery thing created, is more cleare and 
80 Vast, conspicuous, than in it selfe) all that is knowne or vnderstood: And where 
ch dog as on Earth our senses show vs the Creator by his Creatures, heere wee see 


the Creatures by the Creator. Heere doth the Will pause it selfe, as in the 
‘Center of its eternall rest, glowing with a feruent Affection of that infinite 


ard ; and all-sufficient Good; which beeing fully knowne, cannot (for the infinite 
motiues and causes of loue which are in Him) but bee fully and perfectly 
® farre loued: As hee is onely true and essentiall Bountie so is Hee onelie essentiall 
$ beare and true Beauty, deseruing alone all loue and admiration, by which the Crea- 
ed, the tures are onely in so much faire and excellent, as they participate of his 
’ king. Beauty and excelling Excellencies. Heere is a blessed Company, euery one joy- 
aboue ing as much in anothers Felicity, as in that which is proper, because each 
' seeth another equallie loued of God; Thus their distinct joyes are no fewer, 
than the Co-partners of the joye; And as the Assemblie is in number answer- 
earth able to the large capacitie of the Place, so are the Ioyes answerable to the 
numberlesse number of the Assemblie. (lines 1084-1114) 
raised This long passage (though the Euphuisms are Drummond’s own) 
— has been developed from three in The Sanctuarie, where Hayward 
wrote : 
... Wee are prouoked [to loue thee], because of thy beautie . .. not onely 
the beauties and perfections of all creatures, whether visible or invisible, are 
tage more cleere and conspicuous in thee, then in them; but thou hast also an in- 
uen: finite beauty, peculiar to thy selfe (in beholding whereof the Angels are in- 
his satiable) which thou hast not communicated to any of thy creatures. All other 
beauties are particular and finite; but thine is vniuersall, and infinite; 
exceeding them in a farre greater degree, then the light of the Sunne exceed- 
of eth the light of all the Stars ioyned together. ... 
ut- But there is no place can afford true felicitie, if the societie be not sutable 
to the beauties and perfections thereof. A Country is much esteemed accord- 
for ing to the nature and qualitie of the inhabitants: if they be many, if of noble 
80 nature, if of generous disposition, if all ayming at one common end. Who 
; then are the inhabitants of this celestiall Citie? Heere is the full Assembly of 
18 Angels (of whom in this world we haue the seruice, but not the sight) in 
ae. number answerable to the large capacitie of that place: most amiable, most 
: admirable creatures in beauty; disposed in most excellent order. .. . 
118 And in beholding Gop, it [the soul] shall behold the causes, natures, and ends 
on of all things, which Gop hath made of one nature to be knowne; because they 
are more cleere and conspicuous in GOD, then in themselues. .. . 
Also, it shall be rauished with perfect loue, both towards Gop, for the in- 
al finite causes of loue which in him shall appeare; and towards the Saints... 
it shall conceiue so many particular ioyes, as it shall see causes of loue in 
GoD; and these are infinite . . . it shall equally reioyce at the felicitie of euery 
i one, as at that which is proper to it selfe; whereby euery [one] of the Saints 
shall participate of the excellency of all.® 
; The phrase ‘‘more cleere and conspicuous,’’ which occurs twice in 


the extracts from Hayward, is one of Drummond’s most noticeable 
imitations. It is interesting to observe that both writers stress God’s 
infinity, as well as His excellence, in which all creatures ‘‘partici- 
pate.’’ Both speak also of the divine happiness, whose intensity is 


“Ibid, pp. 187, 115, 120-21. 
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proportionate to its community. Hayward says, furthermore, that 
‘in beholding’’ divine beauty ‘‘the Angels are insatiable’’; Drun. 
mond says that ‘‘the most pure Intelligences are fully satiate’? ‘‘t) 
behold”’ the glory of God. What is more: living together in ‘‘fejj. 
citie’’ are (according to Hayward) ‘‘the full Assembly of Angels 
. .. in number answerable to the large capacitie of that place,”’ or 
(according to Drummond) simply ‘‘the Assemblie . . . in number 
answerable to the large capacitie of the Place.’’ One curious fact 
about Drummond’s use of The Sanctuarie here is that his borrowed 
phrases come from widely separated contexts in Hayward’s book. 
Before Drummond turns from describing the pleasures of 
heaven, he points out how preferable they are to those of earth: 
No poore and pittifull Mortall, confined on the Globe of Earth, who hath 
neuer seene but Sorrow, or interchangablie some painted superficiall Pleasures, 


and had but Guesses of contentment, can rightlie thinke on, or be sufficient 
to conceiue the tearmelesse Delightes, of this Place. (lines 1114-19) 


Without adopting Hayward’s expressions, he has summarized a 
similar opinion in The Sanctuarie: 

If then God hath prouided for these our base bodies, and sinfull soules, such 
excellent, such abundant pleasures, from the seruice of all creatures in this 
world: How excellent, how innumerable, are those pleasures, which are pre- 
pared for those glorified bodies and soules, which shall behold him face to 
face? ... If our prison yeeld such faire contentments, what will hee doe for 


vs in his royall Court? If wee finde such comforts in this stormie time of 
teares, what may wee expect in the sweet sunne-shine of ioy?!° 


Much that follows in A Cypresse Grove has some counterpart in 
Hayward’s chapter ‘‘Of Heauen,’’ but perhaps one or two more 
quotations from the latter will suffice to confirm Drummond’s 
debt; they .». supported by others, though those are less persua- 
sive. Now, « Uypresse Grove attempts to refute critics of resur- 
rection by reminding them that, since nothing is impossible to 
God, the widely dispersed atoms of human bodies ean indeed be 
reassembled on the Day of Judgment. Drummond says: 


The Author of Nature, is not thralled to the Lawes of Nature, but worketh 
with them, or contrarie to them, as it pleaseth Him: what Hee hath a will 
to doe, Hee hath power to performe. (lines 1155-59) 


This statement has almost certainly been reworked from one of 


Hayward’s, that the glorified saints shall not be subject to human 
limits of power: 


To these shall be added great ability. For, whatsoeuer they shall haue 4 
1oJbid., p. 113. 
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omnipotét, shall in all things consent to their will.1 
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Somewhat earlier, Drummond has founded two discontinuous pas- 
sages upon a single one in The Sanctuarie. He first compares the 
soul to the Holy Trinity, afterwards declaring that, as God is 
immanent in the universe, so is the soul microcosmically imma- 


nent in the body: 

_,. If thou [the soul] bee not an Image, thou art a Shadow of that 
msearchable Trinitie, in thy three essentiall powers, Vnderstanding, Will, 
Memorie; which though three, are in Thee but one, and abiding one, are dis- 


tinctly three . . . (lines 731-35) 
What the Artes-Master of this Vniuerse is in gouerning this Vniuerse, 


thou art in the Bodie; and as hee is whollie in euerie part of it, so art thou 
whollie in euerie part of the Bodie; Like vnto a Mirrouer, euerie small parcell 
of which a part, doeth represent and doe the same, what the whole did enteire 


& together. (lines 771-76) 


The Augustinian comparison of memory, understanding, and will, 
to the Trinity, seems to be imperfectly expressed in Hayward. The 
Sanctuarie declares merely that these three faculties pertain to 


both God and man: 

And... thou hast formed our soules after thine owne likenesse; as well 
in substance and manner of beeing; as in vnderstanding, and manner of 
working. . . . Thou hast vnderstanding, memorie, and will; and the same 
powers hast thou imparted to them. ... Thou being a most pure and simple 
substance, art entire in the whole world, and entire in euery part thereof; 
our soule likewise is entire in the whole body, and entire in euery member 


thereof.12 
Drummond, in line 808, imitates Hayward by calling God a ‘‘sim- 
ple essence.”’ 

Such other similarities as I find between A Cypresse Grove and 
The Sanctuarie of a troubled Soule are less important, but no 
less interesting, than those I have already shown. The four pairs 
of quotations below reveal the most obvious of these : 

The Sanctuarie of a troubled Soule 


. all that is necessarie and con- Thou hast giuen all things in the 
uenient for vs they [the divine laws] world for our vse, either necessary or 
haue bestowed vpon vs, and freelie conuenient.13 
granted, and what they haue not be- 
stowed nor granted vs, neither is it 
hecessarie, nor conuenient that wee 
should haue it.’ (lines 184-88) 


Are the Actiones of the most part 
of men, much differing from the Ex- 


A Cypresse Grove 


. . Tell me, I pray thee; what 
entertainment hath entangled thee in 


“Jbid., p. 122. 
2Ibid., p. 189. 
18]bid., p. 166. 
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ercise of the Spider, that pitcheth 
toyles, & is tapist, to pray on the 
smaller Creatures, and for the Weau- 
ing of a scornefull Webbe euiscera- 
teth it selfe manie dayes, which when 
with much Industerie finished, a lit- 
tle Puffe of Winde carrieth away 
both the worke and the worker? 
(lines 251-57) 


. . . [in dying] the vitall Spirits 
haue with-drawne themselues . . . to 
succour the Heart (like distressed 
Citizens which finding their Walles 
battered downe, flie to the defence of 
their Cittadell) ... (lines 484ff.) 


. . . to easie Censure it would ap- 
peare, that the Soule, if it can fore- 
see that diuorcement which it is to 
haue from the Bodie, should [,] not 
without great reason [,] bee thus 


the loue of this life? what doest thoy 
find therein, but wanting and wigh. 
ing? from whence arise two tortures 
of the minde, hope and feare? how 
art thou busied therein, as ig the 
Spider, which consumeth the ye 
bowels, in weauing curious Nets onely 
to catch flyes?14 


And as he that besiegeth a Castle 
or Fort, first maketh his breach with 
great Artillery, then assaulteth, ep- 
treth, and possesseth the place: Euen 
so death, first, by diuers sorts of 
sicknesses and paines beateth all the 
naturall forces, battereth, without in- 
termission, all the principall parts of 
the body.15 


... the paines and perplexities of 
the soules departing from two friends 
of long familiarity, the body and the 
world, shall draw the powers thereof 
from true repentance.16 


ouergrieued, and plunged in incon- 
solable and vn-accustomed Sorrow; 
considering their neare Vnion, long 
Familiarity and Loue, with the great 
Change, Paine, vgliness, which are 
apprehended to bee the inseperable 
attendants of Death. (lines 52-59) 

It should be clear, from the foregoing pages, that The Sanctuarie 
was of substantial help to Drummond, though he was indeed rather 
cautious, and generally avoided duplication of Hayward’s phrase- 
ology ; the style of A Cypresse Grove, in the above passages, differs 
hardly at all from that in places where Drummond had inspiration 
of an utterly different sort. His studious selection of Hayward’s 
ideas, and his free elaboration or suppression of metaphors, indi- 
cate his wish to make the essay express his own artistic preferences. 

Joshua Sylvester, the other author with whose influence I am 
here concerned, brought out his Memorials of Mortalitie, a transla- 
tion of Pierre Matthieu’s Tablettes de la vie et de la mort, in 1614 
or 1615. The French text of the work, comprising two hundred 
quatrains, or tetrastichs, had been published in two sections, the 
second ‘century’ appearing in 1610. Pierre Matthieu, a dramatist, 
historian, and soldier, seems to have modeled his poetical writings 
(or at least the Tablettes and certain Quatrains de la vanité du 


14] bid., p. 129. 
p. 14. 
16[bid., p. 16. 
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monde) after those of Guy du Faur de Pibrac, the author of the 
Quatrains moraux. In Matthieu there are reminiscences of Mon- 
taigne’s Stoicism, and particularly of the sentiments of ‘‘Que 
philosopher c’est apprendre 4 mourir.’’ The ideas rendered into 
English by Sylvester were thus in many respects like those found 
elsewhere by Drummond, not only in Montaigne’s Essais, but also 
in Pierre Charron’s book De la Sagesse and in Bacon’s essay ‘‘ Of 
Death.”’ 

The precise extent of Drummond’s acquaintance with Sylves- 
ter’s works is somewhat in doubt. I have only internal evidence 
that he read the Memorials, though Sylvester is several times men- 
tioned in Drummond’s literary remains. Drummond obviously 
thought (not without justice) that Sylvester wrote best when 
translating; for, to the criticism that Sylvester was ‘‘not happy 
in his Inventions, as may be seen in his Tabacco batter’d and Epv- 
taphes,’’ he joined the observation that Sylvester’s ‘‘pains are 
much to be praised, and [his] happy Translations, in sundry parts 
equalling the Original.’’'7 He seems to have read, perhaps more 
than once, The Devine Weekes and Workes, Sylvester’s version 
of Du Bartas’s Semaines ; in his reading lists he records ‘‘ Bartas,”’ 
and, again, ‘‘ Bartas’ Works.’”'* Drummond heard Ben Jonson say 
in 1619 that ‘‘Silvester’s translation of Du Bartas was not well 
done’; but it is unlikely that he took that criticism seriously, since 
he considered Jonson’s own French limited, or worse.’® Drum- 
mond’s French was undoubtedly very good indeed; he probably 
knew the Semaines in the original. Finally, it may be pointed out 
that Drummond had Sylvester’s collection of obituary poems to 
Prince Henry, Lacrymae Lacrymarum.”° There is, of course, noth- 
ing surprising in the fact that Drummond knew of Sylvester’s 
poetry, for Sylvester publicized himself mightily and was later to 
receive, among the little he ever got, Milton’s praise and Dryden’s 


17William Drummond of Hawthornden, Works, p. 227 (Edinburgh, 1711). 

18Laing, ed., Archaeologia Scotica, 1v, 74, 76. 

WDavid Laing, ed., Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William 

Drummond of Hawthornden, January, M.DC.XIX, p. 5 (London, The Shake- 
speare Society, 1842). 
This book was among those given by Drummond to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity; it is listed in the Auctarivm Bibliothecae Edinburgenae, sive Catalogus 
Librorum Quos Guilielmus Drummondus ab Hawthornden Bibliothecae D.D.Q. 
Anno 1627, p. 35 (Edinbvrgi, excudebant Haeredes Andreae Hart, 1627; reprint, 
Edinburgh, 1815). Lacrymae Lacrymarum, it will be recalled, contains the 
first printing of John Donne’s ‘‘Elegie upon the untimely death of the un- 
comparable Prince Henry.’’ 
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scorn; Drummond, as his contemporary, must have heard mueh 
about him. 

Memorials of Mortalitie is directed against the fear of death, 
which is said to be more terrible in imagination than in reality, 
the pleasures of living are shown to be illusory, and the advantages 
of dying, numerous. The pagan part of A Cypresse Grove contains 
similar contentions. 

It has been perceived by one of Drummond’s editors, Mr. Samuel 
Clegg,”’ that the wording of one sentence in A Cypresse Grove 
approximates that of a stanza in the Memorials. Drummond wrote: 
Dayes are not to be esteemed after the number of them, but after the 


goodnesse: more Compasse maketh not a Spheare more compleate, but as round 
is a little, as a large ring. ... (lines 586-89) 


Sylvester’s Memorials contains the following: 


Man’s not more Happy for long living here. 
Number of Dayes doe not more Blisses bring; 
More Compass makes not a more complete Sphere. 
As round’s a little, as a larger Ring.22 


And Drummond, only a few lines later (591-92), declares that ‘‘to 
liue long hath often beene a let to liue well’’ —as is exactly the 
tenor of a line in Sylvester’s preceding quatrain, that ‘‘Good life 
(too-often) in long life is lost.’’ The relation between Drummond’s 
and Sylvester’s phraseology is even more evident when one exan- 
ines another statement in A Cypresse Grove: 


[Applause] at the best . . . but resembleth that Siracusianes Spheare of 
Christall not so faire as fraile. ... (lines 656-57) 


With it should be compared this quatrain: 


Life’s smoothest glosse is like the Spheare of Glasse 
Archimedes framed, and fill’d with Stars; 
As fraile as faire: for, the least storm (alas! ) 
That raps it, snaps it; and the Pleasure mars.2% 


There is a further correspondence of language, which should cor- 
roborate my view that Drummond used Sylvester’s translation, 


21William Drummond of Hawthornden, A Cypress Grove, ed. Samuel Clegg, 
p. xiv (London, 1919). 

22Joshuah Sylvester, Complete Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 0, 219 
(Edinburgh, 1880). These lines should be compared with the following pas- 
sage from Pierre Charron’s De la Sagesse, Bk. II, Chap. 11 (Paris, 1797): 
‘*La grande vertu & la grande ou longue vie ne se rencontrent gueres ensem- 
ble: la vie se mesure par la fin; pourveu qu’elle en soit belle, tout le reste 4 
sa proportion: la quantité ne sert de rien pour la rendre plus ou mois 
heureuse, non plus que la grandeur ne rend pas le cercle plus rond que le 
petit; la figure y faict tout.’’ 

28Sylvester, Complete Works, 11, 217. 
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DRUMMOND’S CYPRESSE GROVE 


rather than the original French Tablettes. In railing against the 
love of worldly things, Drummond inquires: 

Is [the chiefe Good] Riches? What are they, but the Idols of Fooles .. .? 
Prodigalls mis-spend them, Wretches mis-keepe them. . . . (lines 375-76) 
Sylvester puts the matter thus: 


Goods are great Ils to those that cannot use them: 
Misers mis-keep, and Prodigals mis-spend them: 
Hel-hounds, to hasten toward hell, abuse them: 
As wings to heav’n-ward, heav’n-bent-souls extend them.24 
“Wretches’’ was of course good Scottish for ‘‘misers.’’ 
Perhaps in a number of minor details Drummond has merely 


abbreviated Sylvester’s intricate metaphors. He calls the world a 
galley : 

And who would not rather than remaine chained in this loathsome Galley 

of the World, Sleepe ever... . (lines 325-27) 

Sylvester says almost the same thing: 


The World’s a Sea, the Galley is the Life, 
The Master, Time; the Pole, Hope promiseth ; 
Fortune the Winde; the stormy Tempest, Strife; 
And man the Row-Slave, to the Port of Death.25 


Again, life is a game of chess: © 

Are the Actiones of the most part of men much differing from .. . 
Maske, or what is more earnest, some studie at Chesse? (line 259) 

This ancient idea®® is found likewise in the Memorials: 


Life, to the life, the Chess-boord lineats; 


Where pawns and kings have equal portion: 
This leaps, that limps, this checks, that necks, that mates: 


Their Names are diverse; but their Wood is one.27 
Both Drummond and Sylvester, moreover, argue that prolonged 
existence in the world is likely to prove tedious. Two extracts from 
A Cypresse Grove will indicate what Drummond did with this 


notion: 


... This Sunne, that Moone, these Starres, the varying Dance of the 
Spring, Summer, Autumne, Winter, Is that verie same which the golden Age 


did see.28 (lines 545-48) 


2Ibid., p. 227. 


p. 217. 
Its age is uncertain; it is certainly found in Chaucer’s Book of the 


Duchess, and in Caxton’s Game and Play of the Chesse (c.1475), a translation 
from Vignay’s French version of the Liber de ludo scacchorum, by Jacobus de 
Cessolis, One need hardly mention Through the Looking Glass, a latter-day 
inheritor of the metaphor. 


278ylvester, Complete Works, 1, 223. 
28Compare Michel de Montaigne, Essais, Bk. I, Chap. 19 (Paris, 1834): 
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When thou hast liued to that Age thou now desirest, or one of Platos yeare, 
... thou wilt then as now demand longer Respite. . . . (lines 558-61) 
Drummond thus acknowledges that no matter how monotonous life 
may be, one is never quite ready tv die. Sylvester’s verses say only 
that the world does not change: 


What shalt thou see more, for more living Here? 

This Heav’n, this Sun, thou oft before hast seen: 

And should’st thou live another Plato’s Year, 

This World would be the same that it hath been.29 
These last few comparisons, without my first three, would not prove 
that Drummond used the Memorials; they do indicate, however, 
some real similarities that become conspicuous when placed beside 
the others. 

It would be possible to list additional ideas that Drummond may 
have obtained from Hayward or Sylvester. Yet there is no need 
to multiply illustrations. It remains to comment on Drummond’s 
method of compiling A Cypresse Grove, which was, to all appear- 
ances, produced with the aid of notes; indeed, David Masson states 
that two whole volumes of the Hawthornden Manuscripts consist 
of a commonplace-book of extracts from various authors.*’ In this 
book, or in some similar one, Drummond must have previously 
transcribed many of the choice philosophical epigrams and lively 
similes that he was to use, often in a diversified form, while writ- 
ing his essay. Perhaps he did some special research before he began 
A Cypresse Grove; or again, perhaps he had long stored his mem- 
ory with philosophy, which, chosen not primarily for the essay but 
for his own solace and instruction, found its way readily into his 
composition; probably, at any rate, he assembled in his common- 
place-book such derived phrases as are now traceable, or at least 
the greater part of them. 


‘*Et si vous avez vescu un iour, vous avez tout veu: un iour est égal a tous 
iours. Il n’y a point d’aultre lumiere ny d’aultre nuict. Ce soleil, cette lune, 
ces estoiles, cette disposition, ¢’est celle mesme que vos ayeuls ont iouye et qui 
entretiendra vos arriere-nepveux.’’ 

aSylvester, Complete Works, 221. 

s0David Masson, Drummond of Hawthornden: the Story of His Life and 
Writings, p. 488 (London, 1873). 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


EMERSON’S ‘‘CHISER, THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE’”’ 

Emerson’s love of fountains (actual, legendary, and symbolic) 
drew his attention to them wherever he encountered them, in litera- 
ture and in life. As one might suppose, therefore, the Oriental leg- 
end of the Fountain of Life did not escape him. Though his knowl- 
edge of the legend was apparently not extensive, it left its mark up- 
on a passage or two of his writings, and it may have contributed a 
picturesque detail to one of his best-known poems. 

In ‘‘Persian Poetry’’ he mentions ‘‘Chiser, the fountain of life.’”* 
The allusion is an error. ‘‘Chiser’’ (or Khizr, or al-Khidr, or al- 
Khadir, literally ‘‘the green one’’) is the name, not of the foun- 
tain, but of the deity or prophet who was supposed to preside over 
it. Emerson must have known this fact, for in the Journals for 
1843 he had written: ‘‘Saadi was long a Sacayi or Water-drawer 
in the Holy Land, ‘till found worthy of an introduction to the 
prophet Khizr (Elias, or the Syrian and Greek Hermes) who moist- 
ened his mouth with the water of immortality.’ ’” 

Emerson had become acquainted with this extraordinary prophet 
in the pages of Joseph von Hammer (or von Hammer Purgstall), 
who translated into German the Divan of Hafiz and an anthology 
of Persian poetry with a prefatory history of the subject. Both of 
these books were in Emerson’s own library. The name ‘‘Chiser’’ 
is indexed in pencil on the blank leaf at the end of Vol. I of the 
Divan, — a strong indication that Emerson found the subject espe- 
cially interesting. 

To him, in fact, Chiser must have appeared unusually attractive. 
In von Hammer’s description he is almost Christlike, or at least 
similar to the Greek Dionysos. He aids the oppressed, guards way- 
farers, and guides men through the wilderness of earthly life. He 
is also, it would seem, a vegetation-god, the deity who clothes the 


1Complete Works, ed. by Edward Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1904), vil, 242. Cf. Journals, ed. by Edward Waldo Emerson 
and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1910- 
1914), vit, 284 (1847). 
ss. 464f. I regret that I am unable to give the source of Emerson’s quo- 
on, 
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dead earth each spring in living green, which is his favorite colo, 
As keeper of the Fountain of Life he also restores lost beauty t 
humankind. Von Hammer’s account is worth quoting in full: 


Gleichzeitig mit Moses lebte der Prophet Chiser, von dem einige behaupten, 
dasz er derselbe mit Elias gewesen, Andere ihn aber giinzlich davon unter. 
scheiden. Er ist eine der Hauptpersonen der orientalischen Mythologie, de 
hilfreiche Genius der Unterdriickten, der Genius des Friihlings, der Vermittle 
(wie der d.‘thras der alten Perser), der Retter in Gefahr, der Ermahner der 
Fiirsten, der Richer des Unrechts, der Wegweiser durch die Wiisten des Lebens, 
und endlich der ewig junge Hiither des Quell des Lebens. Als solcher verjiingt er 
Menschen und Thiere und Pflanzen, ertheilt verlorne Schénheit wieder, uni 
bekleidet im Friihlinge die erstorbene Erde mit. frischem Griin. Griin ist seine 
Lieblingsfarbe, in strahlendes Griin ist er gekleidet, und im Lande der Finster. 
nisz, wo der Quell des Lebens pulsend rauscht, verkiindet denselben griing 
Licht, das ihn umgibt, den Suchenden. Ewige Schénheit, Jugend und Weisheit 
spendet seine Quelle den Trinkenden; was Wunder wenn denselben alle Sterb- 
lichen mit brennender Begierde verfolgen, wiewohl ihn noch keiner, selbst nicht 
Alexander der Weltoberer, welcher deszhalb einen Zug ins Land der Finster. 
nisz unternahm, gefunden. Auf verschiedenen Wegen suchen ihn die Menschen 
als das héchste Ziel ihrer Wiinsche, bald in Gold, bald in Ehren, bald in Liebes- 
genusz, und unbefriediget versplittern sie das Leben, ohne zum wahren Quel 
desselben zu gelangen, worunter nach den Philosophen von den duszeren Lehre, 
die praktische Jugend, nach den Sofis aber, oder den Philosophen des inneren 
Sinns, die reine Liebe Gottes, als das sicherste Gut und als der wabhre Quell, 
verstanden wird, woraus der alte Mensch, verjiingt und wiedergeboren, m 
einem neuen Leben aufsteht. Ein weit hoherer Sinn als der gewéhniliche er- 
otischer Dichter, welche den Lebensquell im Munde des Geliebten und das ihn 
umgebende zarte Griin in den weichen Flaumen des jungen Bartes suchen.’ 


The identification of Chiser with Elias is supported by the find- 
ings of a modern scholar, A. J. Wensinck,* who traces the Mohan- 
medan accounts (e.g., Koran, Siira xviii. 59-81) to three sources: 
the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh; the Jewish legend (printed in 
Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch, V. 133-135) about the journey of Elijah 
and Rabbi Joshua ben Levi; and the incident in the Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes (Branch C) of Alexander’s search for the fountain of im- 
mortality. The last-mentioned is the chief source. 


The episode passed through Ethiopic, Syrian, and Arabic inter- 
mediaries, and in a much-altered form made its way into the Shdh- 
nama, where it is a part of the story of Alexander the Great. Khizr- 
Chiser corresponds roughly to Andreas (who appears in the Koran 
under the name ‘‘Idris,’’ also’), Alexander’s raseally cook, who ae- 
cidentally discovers the Fountain of Life while looking for a spring 


8Geschichte der schénen Redekiinste Persiens, mit einer Bliithenlese aus 
zweyhundert persischen Dichtern (Vienna, 1818), pp. 19f. 


4See art. ‘‘Al-Khadir,’’ in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leyden and Lon 
don: Luzac, 1927), 11, 861-865. 


5See art. ‘‘Idris,’’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, u1, 449f. 
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in which to wash a salt fish that he is preparing for dinner. When 
the fish comes to life and swims away, Andreas knows what he has 
found. He drinks of the waters and takes away a bottleful. 
Neglecting, however, to mention the matter to Alexander, he uses 
the waters as a means of conquering the virtue of Alexander’s 
daughter. When his master learns what has happened, he tries 
at first to discover the fountain for himself; unsuccessful, he pun- 
ishes the guilty pair by banishing his daughter and having Andreas 
thrown into the sea. Being now immortal, the cook becomes a spirit 
of the deep.® 

So much for the background of the legend of Chiser, —a back- 
ground with which Emerson was apparently not familiar. 

In view of his interest in Chiser, it seems strange that his memory 
should have betrayed him so badly, at a fairly early date in his 
career, as to confound the name of the prophet with that of his 
fountain. But there is a clue to the confusion. Inserted at p. 548 of 
the second volume of the Divan (in Emerson’s personal copy) there 
isa small slip of paper, containing two versions of a rough trans- 
lation into English of one of the stanzas on that page — probably 
in Emerson’s handwriting. The translated lines concern Semsem, 
“the fountain of Mecea,’’ and Kewser (not Chiser), ‘‘the fountain 
of Paradise.’’ It ‘seems likely that the similarity of the two names, 
“Kewser’’ and ‘‘Chiser,’’ as well as his becoming familiar later 
with the spelling ‘‘Khizr,’’ was responsible for the error. 

And so much for that point. As to the possible effects of this 
legend upon Emerson’s writings, it is interesting to compare two 
lines from a poem (No. CXXVI) in von Hammer’s anthology (p. 
296) : 

Sitzt Chiser ganz beyzeit’ am Quell des Lebens. 
Und zwischen Sonnenglanz im lichten Osten .. ., 
with two lines from ‘‘Song of Nature’’: 
I sit by the shining Fount of Life 
And pour the deluge still. 
In Emerson it is Nature that is sitting by the Fount, and it is not 
likely that when he wrote the poem he had Chiser consciously in 
mind, though he was still reading von Hammer four years after he 


‘The Shahnéma of Firdausi, tr. by A. G. and Edmond Warner (London: 
ne _ Trench, Trubner and Company, 1912), vi, 159ff., and the note on 
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mer, is a nature-god ; and the glimpse of Chiser sitting by the Foy. 
tain of Life, in the rays of the morning sun, is just the sort of &. 
tail that would fasten itself upon the memory and fertilize the imag 
ination. It is not impossible, furthermore, that von Hammer’s ge. 
count of Chiser contributed to the growth of Emerson’s ideas about 
Nature. 


Jamestown College F. Y. St. Cram 


A PHILISTINE SOURCE FOR DORIAN GRAY? 


That Dorian Gray is a pastiche, ‘‘a mosaic hurriedly made by a 
man who reached out in all directions and took and used in his 
book whatever scraps of jasper or porphyry or broken flint were 
put into his hand,’” has been pretty well established. Critics have 
noted and scholars have confirmed Wilde’s use of A Rebours and 
his adaptation of details from such varied sources as Suetonius, 
Gibbon, Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Symonds’s Renaissance, 
and Lefébure’s History of Embroidery and Lace.” 

Less convincing suggestions have been made in attempts to find 
a source for the central idea of the book: the portrait that shows 
increasing signs of age and evil living, while the wicked hero pre- 
serves the appearance of youth, beauty, and innocence. As Arthur 
Symons remarked, Wilde was seldom if ever creative ; and students 
have been led to consider possible sources in Balzac’s La Peau de 
Chagrin, Poe’s ‘‘ William Wilson,’’ and Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.* These are interesting as parallels, but they are hardly 
more than that. Recently Edmund Wilson has revived the auto- 
biographical interpretation of the theme with a sinister hint: 
‘‘Read The Picture of Dorian Gray with the Spirochaeta pallida 

in mind.’” It is clear that Wilde developed his theme in the diree- 


7Jour., 1X, 538f., 544f. (1863). The ‘‘Song’’ was probably written in 1859. 
(See Works, 1x, Notes, p. 485.) 


‘Arthur Ransome, Oscar Wilde, A Critical Study (New York, 1912), p. 9%. 

2Ransome, op. cit., p. 99; Walter Fischer, ‘‘The Poisonous Book in Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray,’’ Eng. Studien, L (1916), 37-47; Bernhard Fehr, ‘‘Das 
Gelbe Buch in Oscar Wildes Dorian Gray,’’ Eng. Studien, tv (1921), 237- 
256; Arthur Symons, A Study of @scar Wilde (London, 1930), pp. 57-8. 

3Symons, op. cit., p. 57; Frank Harris, Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confes- 
sions (New York, 1930), p. 84; H. Lucius Cook, ‘‘ French Sources of Wilde’s 
Picture of Dorian Gray,’’ RR, x1x (1928), 29-33. 

4Edmund Wilson, ‘‘Oscar Wilde: ‘One Must Always Seek What Is Most 
Tragic’,’? New Yorker, June 29, 1946, p. 70. 


wrote ‘‘Song of Nature.’”’ The parallel may, indeed, be wholly ¢. 
incidental. But it is significant that Chiser, according to von Han. 
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1947 
wholly . — tion of his own personal attitudes, as well as embroidering it with 
von Ham. § much of his own clever talk; and his treatment of it may well have 
the Foy. & the tragic significance that Wilson suggests. But was the theme 
ort of de. BE itself his own invention ? 
the imag A paper entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Yourself,’’ by George 
mer’s ae. Augustus Sala, contains some striking anticipations of the picture- 
a8 about motif in Dorian Gray. First published in Dickens’s weekly, All the 
Year Round, Sala’s essay was reprinted in After Breakfast; or, 
Chat Pictures Done with a Quill in 1864, and again in Dutch Pictures 
...and Pictures Done with a Quill in 1887 (shortly before Dorian 
Gray was written).° It is a meditation on mirrors and pictures, 
partly inspired by the mania of the eighteen-sixties for photo- 
: bya graphic cartes de visite. It is a defense of self-contemplation : 
in his When you are between four walls and have only your looking-glass to keep 
nt were you company, I say to you, young, middle-aged, old, stare into it; look at 
es have yourself; compare yourself with the self of the day before yesterday — of 
ten, of twenty years ago. Take stock of the human countenance, and see how 
“rs and much of the divine element yet lingers in its lineaments.* 
— Again, Sala suggests that a man anxious to obey the precept 
ee “Know thyself’? might gather much intimate self-acquaintance if 
to find he had his carte de visite taken at least once a month, with a life- 
es sized photograph once a year. 
ows 
; He should keep the collection, not for public exhibition, but for private con- 
0 pre templation. He should muse over his multiplied effigies, and write marginal 
\rthur notes in the album where they are enshrined. Let there be no touching up, no 
adents smoothing away of furrows, no darkening of hair and whisker. Let him in- 
a sist on having the real, raw, untampered-with photographs.7 
and This emphasis on mirrored or pictured change in a man’s face is 
Y further illustrated b dote. A man is in ] ith a hand- 
ardly y an anecdote. an is in love with a h« 
pang some woman, who gives him ‘‘a large photographic portrait of 
hint: herself, blazing with pride, and youth, and beauty.’’ She jilts him; 
Il ‘da but he finds revenge in purchasing cartes de visite of his unkind 
“an love at the print-shops from year to year, exulting in the evidence 
of increasing age and ugliness.® 
1859. These passages suggest Dorian Gray’s secret contemplation of 
Soo See Cambridge Bibliography, 11, 506; Ralph Straus, Sala: The Portrait 
rad of an Eminent Victorian (London, 1942), p. 286. Dorian Gray was written in 
937. the spring of 1890 and published in Lippincott’s Magazine for July of that 
year. 
f ‘George Augustus Sala, ‘‘The Philosophy of Yourself,’’ in Dutch Pic- 
Het tures With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner; and Pictures Done with a 
aes Quill. A New Edition (London, 1887), p. 240. 
leat Ibid., p. 242. 


‘Ibid., pp. 243-4, 
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the changes in his own portrait. The following paragraph froy 
Sala’s essay suggests the complementary motif — that Dorian’ 
own face, in spite of his wicked life, does not change. It might 
almost be taken for a sketch of Wilde’s hero: 

Judiciously and cautiously conducted, periodical self-examination in the 
looking-glass may be highly advantageous. Of course the outward guise~ 
even in solitude, when the best-worn mask will fall off — is not invariably the 
criterion of the inner man. One of the most dissipated persons — the most 
incorrigible nightbird I ever knew — had quite a seraphic countenance. It was 
wonderful to see him, the morning after an orgie (he never having been to 
bed), with his fair glossy hair curling over his white temples, a roseate bloom 
(not a flush) on his downy cheek, and his whole self looking as though he fed 
on curds and whey and roasted butterflies’ wings. He went down hill garlanded 
with flowers; but down he went, nevertheless, and fell to pieces suddenly. 

Sala is remembered today chiefly as Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘rowdy 
Philistine,’’ patron saint of the young lions of the Daily Telegraph. 
His sketches, however, were widely read, both in Dickens’s peri- 
odicals and in book form.’®° Wilde may well have seen ‘‘The Phil- 
osophy of Yourself’’ as a boy in Dublin when it first appeared; or 
the reprint in 1887 could have been called to his attention as re- 
viewer for the Pall Mall Gazette and editor-reviewer of the 
Woman’s World. 


Yviide made no secret of his admiration for and imitation of 
Balzac and Huysmans. They were privileged sources, unknown or 
shocking to the common reader. But it is tempting to suppose that 
the apostle of decadence took a hint for his novel from the work 
of Sala, the vulgar, cheerful, red-nosed Bohemian war correspond- 
cut and bon vivant, whose style, according to the ironic tribute in 
Friendship’s Garland, ‘‘blends the airy epicureanism of the salons 


of Augustus with the full-bodied gaiety of our English Cider- 
cellar.’’™* 


a wes 


The University of Texas Oscar MAvRER, JE 


A NOTE ON SPENSER AND PHINEAS FLETCHER 


The Spenserian influence upon Phineas Fletcher’s Piscatorie 
Eclogues is not limited to The Shepheardes Calender.’ Fletcher's 


*Ibid., p. 241. 
10Straus, op. cit., p. 100. 
11Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ ‘Life,’ as Mr. G. A. Sala says, ‘a Dream!’ ’’ Friend- 
ship’s Garland (London, 1897), p. 113. ' 
1A, B. Langdale (Phineas Fletcher, Man of Letters, Science, and Divinity 
[New York, 1937], pp. 217-218) in listing source passages for Fletcher's 
Piscatorie Eclogues includes two Spenserian parallels outside The Shepheardes 
Calendar, both from The Faerie Queene; however, one of these parallels from 
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rtraits of women, in particular, bear a distinct resemblance to 


the lush descriptions of The Faerie Queene. Usually the borrowing 
sone of tone and general phraseology, but in one instance Fletcher 
yems to have adapted directly the passage from the Bower of 
Bliss in which Guyon, after passing ‘‘through many couert 
groues,”’ first sees Acrasia when 


Vpon a bed of Roses she was layd, 
As faint through heat, or dight to pleasant sin... 


Her snowy brest was bare to readie spoyle 
Of hungry eies, which n’ote therewith be fild, 
And yet through languour of her late sweet toyle, 
Few drops, more cleare then Nectar, forth distild, 


That like pure Orient perles adowne it trild. 
(The Faerie Queene, II, xii, 77-78) 


With this passage compare Daphnis’ description of his beloved in 


Fletcher’s seventh eclogue. 

First her I saw, when tir’d with hunting toyl, 

In shady grove spent with the weary chace, 

Her naked breast lay open to the spoil; 

The crystal humour trickling down apace, 

Like ropes of pearl, her neck and breast enlace.? 
The parallelism of imagery here (the grove, the weary lady, the 
open breast, the drops like pearl) is more exact than usual. In 
most instances Fletcher’s ladies are more conventionally abstract, 
and their portraits are sketched with less minuteness of detail. 


University of Tennessee Bain Tate STEWART 


JE DEMEURE IMMOBILE ... 

Voltaire s’est toujours beaucoup intéressé 4 Corneille, et cela 
pour d’autres raisons que celles de famille. Il lui a méme emprunté 
certaines expressions que l’on retrouve dans ses tragédies. Parmi 
celles-ci 1’hémistiche qui forme l’objet de cette note. 

Cet hémistiche nous est connu surtout par la scéne dans Zaire 
oi Orosmane apprenant que celle-ci veut différer leur union, 


s’exclame : 


Je demeure immobile, et ma langue glacée 
Se refuse aux transports de mon ame offensée.! 


The Faerie Queene seems questionable as a source, since a passage in The 
Shepheardes Calender is even nearer to Fletcher’s thought and phraseology. 
See Piscatorie Eclogue I, Stanza 18; The Shepheardes Calender, ‘‘June,’’ 
ll, 23-24; The Faerie Queene, VI, ix, 19-25. 

*The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher, ed. Frederick S. Boas 
(Cambridge, 1909), 1, p. 215. 

10ewvres de Voltaire, édition Moland, 1, 591. 
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En entendant ces vers, on se rappelle ceux du Cid: 


Je demeure immobile, et mon Ame abbatue 
Céde au coup qui me tue. 
Ce méme hémistiche se retrouve dans les Scythes, ou Sozame, 
général perse et pére d’Obéide, dit qu’Athamare, Persan, 
Méprisant son épouse en possédant son coeur, 
Pour la jeune Obéide épris avec fureur 
Prétendit m’arracher, en maitre despotique, 
Ce soutien de mon Age et mon espoir unique. 
Sozame, qui osa braver le jeune prince et fuir avec sa fille chez 
les Scythes, a di quitter son pays natal. Cependant, il est sans 
inquiétude jusqu’au moment ot Athamare, devenu monarque, vient 
le chercher pour le faire rentrer en Perse y reprendre ses honneurs, 
Sozame, sachant qu’Athamare aime toujours sa fille, que justement 
un jeune Scythe va épouser, refuse. A ce moment Athamare ne 
trouve plus a dire que: 


Je demeure immobile. O ciel! 6 destinée.2 


Dans les Guébres, Iradan, tribun militaire en Syrie, qui veut 
épouser Arzame, Syrienne et Guébre, apprend d’elle que selon 
les lois de sa religion elle doit devenir 1’épouse de son propre frére. 
Et Iradan de s’exclamer: 


Je demeure immobile, et mon Ame éperdue 
Ne croit pas en effet vous avoir entendue.3 
Dans Alzire, 1’Indien Zamore écoute Gusman, Espagnol tyranni- 
que, qui, mourant d’un coup que Zamore lui a donné, lui pardonne 
et lui donne en mariage Alzire, sa propre femme, aimée de son 
meurtrier. C’est le méme hémistiche qui servira 4 Zamore a expri- 
mer son étonnement: 


Je demeure immobile, égaré, confondu.* 


Voila pour 1’hémistiche intact. Voltaire le fait resservir quitte 
a le changer légérement. Sophonisbe vient d’apprendre la mort de 
son mari, Syphax, roi de Numidie, dans une bataille contre Massi- 
nisse, qui combat au cdté des Romains. Or, depuis longtemps Sopho- 
nisbe aime secrétement Massinisse. Celui-ci se montre magnanime 
vainqueur. I] vient assurer Sophonisbe qu’elle restera reine malgré 
les Romains, qu’il soutiendra ses droits. Elle lui répond: 


2Tbid., v1, 295. 
3Ibid., V1, 523. 
4Ibid., 11, 435. 
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Je demeure interdite. Un si grand changement 
A saisi mes esprits d’un long étonnement.5 
Non seulement Voltaire répéte dans des piéces diverses la méme 
phrase, mais il va jusqu’a en cultiver des échos dans la méme 
piece. Alzire, qui vient de se marier avec Gusman, parce qu "elle 
croit ainsi adoucir le sort de sa patrie, apprend que Gusman va 
renouveler la guerre, ce qui lui permet de dire: 


De quel étonnement je demeure frappée.* 


Et dans les Guébres, le jeune Arzémon, apprenant qu’lradan 
est son pere et qu’ainsi il ne sera pas mis 4 mort, et qu’il pourra 
épouser Arzame, tout en gardant sa religion, dit aussi: 


Je ne puis vous parler, je demeure éperdu.? 


Voltaire trouve une nouvelle facon de changer |’expression, en 
l’employant 4 la deuxiéme personne. Dans Amélie ou le Duc de 
Foiz, Amélie, qui aime Vamir, frére du due de Foix, le voit 
prisonnier entre les mains de son frére. Celui-ci, ennemi politique 
de Vamir et épris lui-méme d’Amélie, lui dit: 

Eh quoi! vous demeurez interdite et muette.’ 


Il n’y a sans doute pas trente-six facons d’exprimer 1’étonne- 
ment mais qu’un auteur reproduise accidentellement, sans change- 
ment aucun, une expression employée par un autre, est assez rare. 
La phrase ‘‘Je demeure immobile . . .,’’ rendue fameuse par un 
passage du Cid de Corneille, se retrouve sous la plume de Voltaire 
quatre fois dans des oeuvres diverses. Sans contester la légitimité 
de l’emprunt, nous ne pouvons qu’en reconnaitre le fait. Ce qui 
ne nous empéche nullement de penser que, Corneille manquant, 
Voltaire n’efit pas pu trouver aussi bien.® 


University of Colorado ANNE WUEST 


sIbid., vl, 61. 

‘Ibid., 11, 408. 

tIbid., vi, 558. 

8Ibid., 11, 224, 

%L’auteur veut témoigner sa reconnaisance la plus sincére 4 Paul-Louis 
Faye de l’université de Colorado pour 1’aide qu’il a apporté 4 la forme et le 
style de cet article. 
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TWO MISREPRESENTATIONS OF MACHIAVELLI’S CLIZIA 


The plot of Machiavelli’s little-known comedy, the Clizia, has 
been seriously misrepresented by two prominent nineteenth-cep. 
tury critics of Italian literature: Pasquale Villari and John Ad. 
dington Symonds, in their works The Life and Times of Niccolo 
Machiavelli! and The Renaissance in Italy? respectively. 

Villari’s is the more lamentable misdemeanor, for it causes the 
reader to form an entirely false conception of the characters. In 
the play, Nicomaco, an old lecher, attempts to seduce his adopted 
daughter, Clizia, by the ruse of marrying her to one of his ser- 
vants, Pirro, who has agreed to share her with him after the cere. 
mony. But Cleandro, Nicomaco’s son, is in love with Clizia. Real- 
izing his father’s motive, Cleandro aids his mother, Sofronia (who 
is also aware of the scheme), in proposing a rival suitor, Eustachio, 
for Clizia’s hand. According to Villari, Cieandro has struck the 
same sort of bargain with Eustachio that Nicomaco has struck with 
Pirro —i.e., Eustachio will allow Cleandro to share Clizia with 
him after he has married her. Villari wrote: ‘‘Nicomaco wishes 
to make her [Clizia] the wife of his serving-man, Pirro, and Clean- 
dro, with an equally bad motive, tries to defeat his father’s scheme, 
proposing to give her in marriage to his bailiff, Eustachio, and is 

assisted in this by his mother, who is aware of all that is going 
on.’ 

There is absolutely no evidence in the play that Cleandro’s mo- 
tive was ‘‘equally bad’’ as his father’s. On the contrary, when 
Nicomaco finally consents to Clizia’s marriage to Eustachio, and 
Eustachio exclaims, Io doverd aver Clizia, Cleandro retorts, Adagio 
un poco, e’ non é boccone da te.* It is difficult to see how anyone 
who has read the play at all carefully should have fallen into so 
fundamental an error: the characters of both Cleandro and Eusta- 
chio suffer immeasurably therefrom, and inasmuch as Cleandro 
is the one who actually marries Clizia in the end, the whole final 
impact of the play is affected. 

Symonds’s misrepresentation is the result of exaggeration and 


1Pasquale Villari, The Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli, translated 
by Linda Villari (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1898). 


2John Addington Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1935). 


3Villari, op. cit., p. 353. 
4La Clizia, Act V, scene 4. (In Gerolamo Lazzeri, ed., Machiavelli, Erotica, 
I Classici dell’Amore, Milano, Studio Editoriale ‘‘Corbaccio,’’ 1924, p. 157.) 
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important omission rather than of a misunderstanding of the plot 
itself. Yet he too leaves one with the impression that he is speaking 
of an entirely different play from the one under consideration. 
The actual situation is this: a hoax is played upon Nicomaco, who 
climbs into bed with Siro, a man-servant, thinking that the latter 
is Clizia. Siro repulses the old man’s advances with surprising 
(to Nicomaco) strength, and when Nicomaco drifts off to sleep, 
worn out with his ineffectual efforts to possess the ‘‘lady’’, Siro 
practices sodomy upon him. Symonds wrote: ‘‘Helped by Clean- 
dro, she [Sofronia] substitutes for Clizia a young man-servant 
disguised as a woman, who gives Nicomaco a warm reception, beats 
him within an inch of his life, and exposes him to the ridicule of 
the household.’”® 

Siro certainly does not beat Nicomaco ‘‘within an inch of his 
life’’— he merely repulses, albeit roughly, the old man’s atten- 
tions. Probably through an excess of delicacy, Symonds omitted 
all mention of unnatural vice, and yet the whole outcome of the 
plot depends upon this incident, for it is fear that he will be dis- 
graced should his part in it become public knowledge which moves 
Nicomaco to agree that Clizia shall marry whomever Sofronia 


wishes. 


OLIVER Evans 


5Symonds, op. cit., 1, 259-260. 
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L’Epoque mérovingienne. Essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire by 
Henry Francois Muller. New York: S. F. Vanni [1945]. Paper, 304 pp. 
As the title indicates, the present work attempts a sort of outline of the 
Kulturgeschichte of the Merovingian period as reflected in the Latin of the 
contemporary monuments: chronicles, saints’ lives, inscriptions, etc. It thus 
tries to do on a minor scale what K. Vossler did (not very successfully) in his 
book Frankreichs Kultur im Spiegel seiner Sprachentwicklung (Heidelberg, 
1913). Basically it amounts to explaining a number of linguistic phenomena, 
in this case the evolution from classical to Merovingian Latin, by certain 
historical and culture-historical facts. That a connection between history, par- 
ticularly the history of culture, and language exists cannot be subject to 
doubt. To quete an obvious example: the fairly large number of Italian words 
in sixteenth-century French simply reflect the influence of the Italian Renais- 
sance on French arts and letters from the reign of Francis I to that of Henry 
IV. But it is equally clear that matters are rarely that simple, and the inter- 
pretation of linguistic data will as a rule require, in addition to a sound his- 
torical and linguistic knowledge, a rare degree of discretion and prudence, 
The following criticism will show that the author’s scholarly equipment is 

wholly inadequate for the task which he set himself. 

In the first place, the method adopted and followed throughout is alto- 

gether unsatisfactory. While the writer stresses — quite rightly — the tremen- 
dous influence of the Church on the civilization of Merovingian France and 
hence also on the language, he ignores the fact that the same influence was 
at least as powerful in Italy and Spain. From this fact, which it would be 
difficult to gainsay, either one of two consequences must necessarily flow, to 
wit: (1) the same cause leads to the same effects, ie. to the same linguistic 
phenomena, all over the Western Romania (and mayhap also in Rumania), in 
‘which case it is no longer correct to regard them (as the author persistently 
does) as peculiar to Merovingian Gaul; (2) the effects noted in Gaul differ 
from those found in Italy and Spain, in which case the difference must be 
accounted for. This problem, so far from being solved, is not even posed. As 
a rule the author does not appear to be aware of its existence. Wherever the 
facts are too self-evident to be ignored, he has recourse to dogmatic assertions 
unaccompanied by the slightest proof. Thus on p. 147 the preservation of the 
two-case system of declension in O. French and Provencal is attributed to 
the ascendency of an intellectual class (the clergy) in Gaul. Thus we are 
supposed to infer that there was no clergy in Italy and Spain or, if there 
was, that it had no influence. 

From the awakening of a consciousness of human dignity by Christian 
preaching the use of the subject pronouns in French (in contradistinction to 
classical Latin) and the prominence of the pronoun on (< homo) are deduced 
(pp. 149f., 174). But, one may ask (assuming one accepts the assertion, which 
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is palpably false, since homo in this function occurs in O. Spanish and in 
Italian as late as Dante), was that awakening less thorough in Italy and 
Spain, and did such men as Pope Gregory I and Martinus of Braga lie down 
on the job? If they did, history has failed to record the fact. 

Christianity, in all seriousness, is held responsible for the substitution of 
an analytic for a synthetic system of conjugation. Since the same phenomenon 
not only marks off Romance from Latin and Modern Greek from classical and 
Hellenistic Greek, but also Modern Persian from Pehlevi and the Modern 
Indian dialects (and Prakrit) from Sanskrit, one is forced to conclude that 
the activity of S. Thomas, while not very successful in the vineyard of the 
Lord, bore remarkable fruit in the domain of language.! 

On p. 148 the evolution of the demonstrative pronoun into the definite arti- 
de is thought to be the result of the anthropocentric conception of man pro- 
duced by the Christian doctrine of the Redemption. Some of my readers will 
recall that the same phenomenon occurred in post-Homeric Greece, though 
unaccompanied by any particularly anthropocentric view of life and certainly 
unaccompanied by any such doctrine. 

On p. 181 the disappearance of the Latin deponents is ascribed to the same 
ecclesiastical influences.2 The author ignores the fact that in Irish the depo- 
nents remained intact down to the Viking invasions. Are we to conclude that 
the Irish clergy did not develop sufficiently the personality of the new Chris- 
tianf Shades of S. Patrick! 

It may indeed be expecting too much of a professor of French filling a 
chair in an American graduate school to suppose him familiar with the lin- 
guistic facts, however rudimentary, just pointed out, since they do not strictly 
fall within his province. Unfortunately, the author does not seem to be more 
conversant with equally elementary facts in his own field. On p. 187, in dis- 
cussing the connotation of possession still discernible in the use of habere as 
an auxiliary, he quotes Spanish usage as apt to support his view. But Spanish 
grammar draws a clear-cut distinction between haber (the auxiliary) and 
tener (indicating possession). The author’s complete unawareness of what 
took place on Spanish soil (Menéndez Pidal’s monumental Origenes del espanol 
is not quoted once) is also shown in his discussion (on p. 161) of such forms 
of polite address as Sanctitas vestra, Fraternitas vestra, Magnitudo vestra, 
ete, all treated as peculiar to Merovingian Gaul. How about Span. vuestra 
merced? On p. 211 the assertion is made that the predominance of the prepo- 
sition apud for cwm in Gaul is due to the frequent use of apud in oath formu- 
las and the system of oath-helpers or compurgators. An obvious objection is 
met by the gratuitous assertion that this institution was unknown to the 


1Throughout the book the author seems completely oblivious of the univer- 
sal character of the trends he discusses. Thus on p. 79 a peculiar view of alms- 
giving and charity is expatiated upon: the poor have been expressly put in 
the path of the rich to afford them an easy way of salvation. The significant 
fact i the same doctrine is one of the corner-stones of Islam is completely 
ignored, 

*Quelque hardie que soit cette proposition, il me parait juste de dire que 
la personnalité du nouveau chrétien fait éclater la grammaire latine de tous les 
cotés. Exemple, le déponent.’’ 
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Spanish Visigoths. As a matter of fact, it was known to all Teutonic tribes: 

On p. 195 the substitution of que- clauses (Lat. ut, quod, quia) for the Lat, 
accusativus cum infinitivo is presumed due to the predominance of the gyb. 
jective, impulsive element (again assumed to be owing to the influence of 
Christianity). He loses sight of the fact that this Latin construction was from 
the beginning ‘literary’ and developed under Greek influences. Merovingian 
Latin simply ignored it and reverted (as it did in many other instances) to 
Old, i.e. preliterary, Latin. Nor have the languages of the Western Romani 
been particularly radical in this substitution. Rumanian has gone much far. 
ther: it has suppressed the infinitive after the verbs corresponding (ifi mean. 
ing) to Lat. velle and posse even when the subject of main and secondary 
clause is the same: nu poate sd zicd, as compared with Fr. il ne peut dire and 
Span. no puede decir; ce vrea sd facd? as compared with Fr. que veut-il 
faire? and Span. qué quiere hacer? Are we then to suppose that the Chris. 
tianity of the Balkans was more efficient in bringing out the subjectivity (or 
shall we say the ‘rugged individualism’?) of the faithful than was the Chris- 
tianity of France, Spain, and Italy? 

It is of course obvious that the author would not have ventured on these 
bold generalizations had he had an inkling of the complexity of the problems 
he so lightly attacked. Nor is the reason for this unawareness far to seek: for 
him the Romania is evidently France, more strictly speaking Northern France 
(because his references to the langue d’oc are few and far between). Still, 
though these shortcomings will naturally invalidate most of his conclusions, a 
fair-minded critic will be only too glad to overlook these lapses provided he 
finds at least a conscientious and accurate treatment of the historical facts. 
Alas, in this, too, he is bitterly disappointed. On p. 70 we are gravely told of 
the ‘‘assassinat des trois fils de Clodomir par leurs oncles Childebert et Clo- 
taire.’’ Gregory of Tours (III. 6 and 18) knows only of two sons of Clodomir 
slain by their uncles, Theudovald and Gunthar. The third, Clodovald, was saved 
and became a monk. On the same page the author speaks of the ‘‘assassinats 
sans nombre perpétrés par Frédegonde et Brunehaut, plus féroces encore que 
leurs maris, les rois Chilpérie et Sigebert.’’ As for the murders laid at the 
door of Frédegonde by Gregory of Tours (who was not fond of the lady), 
they do not amount to ten. As for those of Brunehaut, her worst enemy, Clotar 
II, accused her of having done to death ten Merovingian princes. If one adds, 
for good measure, an equal number of persons less illustrious, the total num- 
ber of her victims would be twenty. But even this is highly doubtful, as was 
shown in a brilliant article by Godefroid Kurth,t which appears to have re- 
mained unknown to the author — at least it is nowhere quoted. However this 
may be, to speak of ‘assassinats sans nombre’ (in this twentieth century!) 
merely shows that Prof. Muller’s arithmetic is no better than his history or 
his linguistics. Why Sigebert is called ‘ferocious’ remains a mystery, unless 
the author had at his disposal a source other than Gregory of Tours and a8 
yet not known to the common run of historians. This same source seems to 


3J. Ficker, Mitt. d. Instituts f. Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, 
Ergiinzungsband (1888), pp. 455-642, esp. p. 458. 
4K tudes franques, 1, 265-356. 
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have furnished him with a Merovingian king Theodore, supposed to have died 
in 613 (p. 74, n. 26), unless perchance this Theodore is identical with Theo- 
dorie II, the last surviving grandson of Brunehaut. 

The volume teems with misprints, some of them serious enough to alter 
the meaning of the text. Others, in the titles of well-known scholarly reviews 
(Revue de l’Orient chrétien, p. 56, n.), go far to show the degree of intimacy 
the author can claim with the periodicals in question. On p. 83, n. 36 a saint 
Valric, bishop of Augsburg, makes his appearance. This saint, whose name 
(in this queer form) one would look for in vain in the calendar, is really saint 
Udalric>Ulric (890-993).5 

* * * 

The reviewer has sincerely tried to deal objectively with the book; but it 
has been neither an easy nor a pleasant task. Certain things, for example the 
bold generalizations in which it abounds, while they are easy to condone in 
a doctor’s dissertation, where they are more often than not the outflow of 
youthful exuberance, are less so in the product of a supposedly mature scholar 
and a successor of Henry A. Todd, who was an ornament to American lite- 
rary scholarship. This sorry performance proves all too clearly the steady 
decay of American Humanism, which seems to have no place in the age of 
the atomic bomb. Peccato! 


Princeton, N. J. ALEXANDER H, KRAPPE 


The German Catholic Estimate of Goethe (1790-1939) by William J. Mulloy. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 24, No, 4 
(pp. 357-458), Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944. 

Reading Mulloy’s study, the objective reader is again reminded of the 
futility of approaching Goethe’s monumental work from the angle of any 
religious doctrines. Goethe was deeply and genuinely religious, no doubt, but 
his religion was so completely independent and undogmatic that it cannot be 
viewed from the standpoint of dogmatic religion without being straight- 
jacketed. Critics who attempt to see Goethe in the light of Protestant, Catho- 
lie, or any other denominational teachings have to emphasize a limited num- 
ber of its aspects at the expense of all the others. This is particularly true 
in all discussions of Faust, probably because it is— in the Goethean sense of 
the word—his most emphatically religious manifestation. 

But thanks to his sound objectivity, Mulloy is in his essay critical enough 
of Catholic criticism of the past to broaden the necessarily narrow limitations 
within which the writers he is discussing had to stay. By singling out the at- 
titude of German Catholic criticism of Goethe as his subject, he actually has 
dealt with a significant chapter in the history of German Goethe-criticism in 
general. Naturally, he had to concentrate just as much—if not more —on 
the problem of Catholic criticism itself as on its particular relationship to 
Goethe. One might almost say that Goethe served him as a yard-stick with 
which to evaluate the nature and pertinence of Catholic literary criticism in 
the recent past. Thus, the principal problem with which the author was — 


Ulysse Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, s.v. 
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wittingly or unwittingly — concerned is the whole complex of what we might 
| call specifically ‘‘Catholic culture,’’ ie., Catholic participation in Germay 
cultural productivity, during the period under discussion. 

There are, however, a few questions and even objections to be raised with 
respect to a study such as Mulloy’s. Mulloy has divided the whole period 
under investigation into three distinct phases: a first, from 1790 to 1861, 
which was characterized by its critically naive acceptance of Goethe; a second, 
from 1863 to 1897, which had turned away from Goethe, partially for polit. 
ical reasons (Kulturkampf), and developed a completely hostile and often 
thoroughly unobjective attitude toward him and his work; and finally a third, 
from 1898 to 1939, in which the critics on the whole tried to regain a healthy 
critical balance. In the discussion of these periods, Mulloy has applied more 
or less the same method by subdividing them into similar and corresponding 
sections entitled (with small deviations in the third chapter): 1) ‘‘Catholie 

| and German literary life’? (during the period in question) ; 2) Goethe's 
| character’’; 3) ‘*On Goethe’s thought’’; 4) ‘*On Goethe as a poet’’; 5) 
**His general significance’’; 6) ‘‘The attitude toward the chief works, with 
the exception of Faust’’; and 7) ‘‘ Faust’’. As a result, Mulloy has produced 
a very systematic discussion along extremely rigid lines which, because of its 
very rigidity, tends to become rather monotonous and often even unnecessar- 
ily repetitious. It is to be regretted that the author did not make himself 
sufficiently independent of his pattern of investigation to write a more inte- 
grated and hence more readable essay. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the author has placed too much emphasis 
upon direct evidence and not taken into consideration any of the indirect 
and truly creative responses of German Catholic writers toward Goethe. This 
is particularly noticeable in the case of Stifter. Mulloy quotes Stifter’s re- 
marks regarding Goethe but he neglects the enormous importance Goethe has 
had for the formation of Stifter’s thought and, therefore, for his creative 
work as evidenced in Nachsommer. Of course, the question might be raised 
whether Stifter belongs in this survey at all. If he is included (as is Friedrich 
Schlegel, for that matter), why have other equally important writers, like 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, been entirely omitted? It might have been of advan- 
tage if the author had given us a clear and unmistakable definition of the 
term ‘‘Catholic critic’’ in the introduction of his study. 

Unfortunately, there are a few misprints and even slight errors in the 
text, of which only one shall be noted here: on page 451 (bottom) it should 
read: ‘‘the centenary year of Goethe’s death’’ (not: ‘‘birth’’). When all 
this is said, however, it must be stated clearly that Mulloy’s study constitutes 


a valuable contribution to a vital problem in the history of German Goethe- 
criticism. . 
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